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EDITORIAL 
FEDERAL AID TO HIGH SCHOOLS: BOON OR BANE? 


High schools are now beginning to feel a substantial impact from 
Federal aid to education. From modest beginnings in the vocational 
subjects, a mounting flow of funds now begins to be directed to mathe- 
matics, science, foreign languages, and guidance. What does this mean? 
Where will it lead? Will all subjects soon be included? A strong plea was 
recently entered to include English in the extension of the National De- 
fense Education Act. Will other facets of the school soon be touched: 
teachers’ salaries, materials of instruction, testing? Is the warp and woof 
of local education to be restrung with state and national thread? 

Anxiety may be noted throughout the profession and in the public 
mind. Feelings tend to run high. The schools and society will be ruined 
according to one view or the other: (1) if Federal aid continues to mount 
and local autonomy is lost, or (2) if we do not grant quickly substantial 
increases in state and Federal monies for education. Consequently, the 
recent failure of the Kennedy administration to push through its sub- 
stantial Federal Aid to Education program has been both damned and 
praised. The issue is, unfortunately, laden with issues of private and 
parochial schools and segregation. 

What is the situation viewed from the perspective of high school edu- 
cation in America? 

Higher standards of achievement for all youth through the high school 
years in this more complex and demanding society is a necessity. Better 
education all through the high school years, and advanced training beyond 
high school for a larger proportion of the population are unquestioned 
necessities. Furthermore, the population surge shows no sign of relaxing. 
Not only is the need for substantially more money for education clear, but 
the argument advanced by leading public figures is that a substantially 
larger proportion of the national treasure must be devoted to education. 

In the past decade mounting pressures of numbers of pupils, shortages 
of money and teachers (not entirely unrelated), obsolescense of curric- 
ulums, comparisons with foreign schools, and critical domestic opinion 
have pounded with fury upon the American high school. Under such 
unfavorable conditions it might not have been surprising to find the high 
school beating a rapid retreat. Instead, however, a renaissance in high 
school education is today in full swing—a condition which would not have 
been possible without large infusions of money and ideas from national 
sources, both public and private. Funds which would never have been 
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forthcoming from local sources have enabled us to build new curric slums, 
to obtain modern equipment, to return to graduate schools for added train- 
ing, and to prepare better materials for teaching—in short, to make sharp 
increases in the effectiveness of education in the high school. Scarcely a 
community across the land has not felt the quickening force of this in- 
fluence. 

The net positive effect of the relatively small amount of added funds 
made available to high schools from national sources, both public and 
private, has been out of all proportion to the amount of these funds. While 
we hear occasional grumbling about red tape and time required to make 
out applications for grants, they appear to be minor. The stimulation to 
the local schools of the programs that this assistance has made possible, 
and the added resources that matching funds have tapped have been 
considerable. The facts and the necessities appear about ready to force 
us to abandon our traditional opposition within the profession to Federal 
assistance. As the quality of education that may be provided in a local 
school which receives Federal aid, as contrasted with one that does not 
receive such aid, will be considerably enlarged, the public reaction as 
well as professional opinion will begin further to alter. 

Actually, we may seriously speculate whether full scale Federal aid 
to education would not now be on the statute books had the Congress 
had opportunity to debate the proposition, instead of being blocked from 
doing so by an archaic organization which permits a small, powerful 
minority to block the majority from even considering such matters of 
public policy. This fundamentally faulty part of our governmental struc- 
ture warrants the highest priority for remedy by the President, the Con- 
gress, and the people of this country. As a result of this defect, not only 
does education suffer, but many other segments of life as well. Irrespec- 
tive of one’s attitude toward Federal aid to education or to any other 
matter of vital importance to the country, the organization of the Congress 
so that a small minority can prevent matters from debate in the full Con- 
gress is a matter of serious concern. 

In addition to the positive results ensuing from recent increases in 
Federal aid to education, several altered circumstances must be taken 
into account in consideration of this problem. The mobility of the popu- 
lation has increased so much—estimates as high as one-third of the pop- 
ulation moving annually—that education has been placed in the category 
of “interstate commerce,” and is, as such, subject, as a matter of public 
welfare and necessity, to general regulation. The wide variation in levels 
of education and general social and economic conditions in different parts 
of the country only add to the compelling nature of a general concern 
about the levels of education throughout the country. The main features 
of the current system of economic support for public elementary and sec- 
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ondary schools was worked out over a century ago when the chief form 
of wealth was land and a direct local property tax appeared to be a 
straightforward, equitable means of securing funds for the support of 
public enterprises. As this country developed its great industrial might 
the wealth no longer continues to be mainly in the land, but more in 
factories and other forms of productive enterprises. The reservoirs of 
economic power available to the nation are, with the present system for 
the support of education, largely untapped and unavailable for the sup- 
port of schools. 

To help dispel the bugaboo of unlimited Federal domination and con- 
trol, one has only to look to the experience in other democratic countries, 
such as Australia, New Zealand, and England, to note that strong state 
and national support for schools does not result in a weakening of indi- 
vidualism or local independence. 

The bulk of evidence seems to us to point unmistakably in the direc- 
tion of continued and increasing state and Federal support to high school 
education. Safeguards can and must be provided, just as in the case of 
any expenditures of public funds: to minimize waste, to encourage flexi- 
bility to meet local conditions, to reduce administrative complexities and 
overhead so that the main business of education, the teaching of pupils, 
may be enhanced. But there seems to be no evidence that many of the 
dangers suggested above are not as much inherent in local as in state and 
national centers. 

The plain fact that is difficult at times for us to face is this: a school 
system that is adequate to meet the challenge of today can no longer be 
limited to the financial and intellectual resources of the particular locality 
any more than can an adequate system of highways, postal services, social 
security, or military defense. 

R. N. B. 





QUOTABLE QUOTE 


“For all the talk about ‘individualized learning,’ the chronological lockstep from 
kindergarten to the 12th grade and right on through college became increasingly en- 
trenched over the years. The school day has become increasingly standardized and 
more structured, with a loud bell that chops time into uniform chunks and which 
obliges us to build wide corridors in our school buildings to handle the periodic 
waves of humanity.” 

—Philip H. Coombs, NASSP Spotlight, Sept.-Oct. 1961 





AND THAT’S HOW WE STARTED 
OUR IN-SERVICE PROGRAM 
FOR MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 


BY MARVIN R. MATTHEWS* 


In May, 1960, Harry C. Rubie, Assistant Superintendent, Instructional 
Services, Sweetwater Union High School District, called a meeting of 
fifteen junior and senior high school mathematics teachers to consider 
revising the mathematics program in the Sweetwater District schools. The 
group had been invited by the office of the county superintendent to par- 
ticipate in a cooperative experimental project financed by the National 
Defense Education Act. The NDEA funds would provide for the pur- 
chase of experimental materials to be used in the classrooms, and for the 
services of a college mathematician to serve as a consultant. 

After outlining the proposed project and identifying sources of mate- 
rial such as the School Mathematics Study Group, the University of Illi- 
nois, Ball State Teachers College, and several others, Mr. Rubie asked if 
any teachers were interested in participating in the project. The first re- 
action to this question was anything but enthusiastic. Some had heard, 
of course, that experiments were being made in the field of mathematics 
but knew little or nothing of the content of these experiments. The gen- 
eral opinion could be summed up in one statement, “I'd like to know 
what it is I am to teach before I say yes.” 

It proved that there was-no time to explore the content of the several 
experimental materials that could be used. Mr. Rubie explained that we 
might wish to use this project as a method of finding out what all the 
excitement was about. A small nucleus of teachers agreed to strike out 
and try the new approaches, but were obligated to present only those 
materials with which they felt comfortable. 


* Teacher and supervisor of arithmetic, Chula Vista Junior High School, Sweet- 
water Union High School District, and member, Advisory Committee on Mathematics, 
California State Curriculum Commission. 
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Materials developed at the various centers were placed in each junior 
high school. Released time was given twice a month so participating 
teachers could attend meetings with a consulting mathematician. The 
meetings were arranged by the county office and were attended by 
teachers from several districts throughout the county. 

The next step taken by our district was to send two teachers to a 
mathematics workshop at the University of California, Santa Barbara, in 
June of 1960. Here they got a close look at the great wealth of new mate- 
rial available to classes in high school mathematics. The biggest gain 
from this workshop was the realization that the “new” programs were not 
frightful and difficult things to teach, but in fact were a reorganization 
of the fundamental mathematical concepts and could be taught easily by 
a competent teacher if he were given adequate help. 

During the school year of 1960-61, material from five different sources 
was taught by fifteen teachers in ten schools. The county meetings with 
the mathematics consultant proved useful in many ways. First, it gave 
participating teachers an opportunity to discuss with teachers outside of 
the district the many problems of presenting this new material. Second, 
teachers were given instruction in several fundamental mathematical con- 
cepts basic to the new material. Third, and perhaps the most important, 
the district decided to provide a local in-service program for teachers 
which tied directly to the content of the courses. And finally, if the over- 
all program was to be successful, textbooks of a sequential nature had to 
be selected. 

Near the end of the year each of the participating teachers was asked 
to evaluate the particular program that he used, and make recommenda- 
tions for further use. 

Armed with these evaluations and recommendations, a small steering 
committee was formed to plan further changes in the mathematics cur- 
riculum. This committee selected the School Mathematics Study Group 
material. In 1961-62 two high ability mathematics classes in each of 
three grades at all seven junior high schools in the district used this pro- 
gram. In addition, SMSG algebra and geometry courses are to be taught 
at some of the high schools. Wherever possible, two teachers were as- 
signed on each grade level to help one another with daily problems. It 
was the hope of the committee to involve as many teachers as possible. 

The District, through the extension program at San Diego State Col- 
lege has established an inservice course for mathematics teachers which: - 
is financed by the District. The teachers who wish only salary credit en- 
roll with no fee by writing a letter to the personnel office stating their 
intention. Those desiring to enroll in the course for college credit pay a 
nominal accounting fee to the college. The course is based primarily on 
the concepts presented in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grade SMSG 
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books. The class will also study some of the essays on number theory. 

Class is held one afternoon a week for two hours in a junior high school 
building. Dr. Gerald Becker, Assistant Professor of Mathematics, San 
Diego State College, first lectures to the group. Then during the final 
thirty to forty-five minutes the class is divided into grade level groups to 
discuss the individual problems of the teachers in presenting the material 
to their classes. Three teachers who were involved in last year’s program 
are assigned to lead these discussion groups. Dr. Becker is available to 
work with each group as needed. 

The final step of this program is the function of the steering committee. 
Its job is to keep close contact with the other teachers to pinpoint their 
needs and problems. Periodic meetings of the committee will be held 
with Dr. Becker to ensure as nearly as possible that the material pre- 
sented meets these needs. Forty-two teachers are enrolled in this course. 
This number includes six or seven high school teachers who feel they 
need to know what is going on in junior high school mathematics, since 
they will have these students next year. 

Evaluation of the program will be made in two ways. First, the 
teachers will be given periodic tests to measure their growth in mathe- 
matical competency. Second, subjective evaluation will be made by the 
participants of the inservice project. From these, the steering committee 
will plan the extension or expansion of the program. 





WILLIAM JAMES ON EDUCATION 


“They talk much in pedagogic circles today about the duty of the teacher to 
prepare for every lesson in advance. To some extent this is useful. But we Yankees 
are assuredly not those to whom such a general doctrine should be preached. We 
are only too careful as it is. The advice I should give to most teachers would be in 
the words of one who is herself an admirable teacher. Prepare yourself in the sub- 
ject so well that it shall be always on tap then in the classroom trust your spontaneity 
and fling away all further care.” 

o oO co oO 

“Be patient, then, and sympathetic with the type of mind that cuts a poor figure 
in examinations. It may, in the long examination which life sets us, come out in the 
end in better shape than the glib and ready reproducer, its passions being deeper, its 
purposes more worthy, its combining power less commonplace, and its total mental 
output consequently more important.” 

° ° ° ° i 

“When all is said and done, the fact remains that some teachers have a naturally 
inspiring presence, and can make their exercises interesting, while others simply can- 
not. And psychology and general pedagogy here confess their failure, and hand things 
over to the deeper springs of human personality to conduct the task.” 

—William James, Talks to Teachers, 1899 





SECONDARY EDUCATION IN EUROPE 


BY EDWIN J. SWINEFORD* 


“You can’t write about ‘Secondary Education in Europe’ because 
there is no such thing,” was the encouraging remark of one of my col- 
leagues. “Furthermore,” he demurred, “once you eliminate the quaint 
differences and unique flavors you obscure the truth and blunt the mean- 
ing of your thesis.” The final twist of the dagger came with his parting 
thrust, “Remember the French cliché, ‘fundamentally there is little dif- 
ference between men and women, but vive la difference!’” 

After driving last year some 8,500 miles through nine European coun- 
tries and visiting over one hundred schools, the writer can appreciate 
the above viewpoint. There are national, regional, and local differences 
in secondary schools. European secondary schools, in particular, reflect 
the political and social influences around them. Each country does the 
best it can in terms of a multitude of divergent forces that may be peculiar 
to that country. These differences are important, but there is a point of 
diminishing returns in pursuing each tributary to its limits. My colleague's 
viewpoint would lead to a reductio ad absurdum, silencing the peripatetic 
educator who attempted to synthesize experiences and insights gained 
from visiting schools in the different countries of Europe. 

The American educator has much to learn from studying European 
secondary education. ‘But an understanding of the nature of European 
secondary education, and an insight into the basic forces affecting these 
schools, is necessary before adaptations should be attempted. As already 
indicated, generalizations on “secondary education in Europe” are suspect 
and vulnerable to a belligerent attack by specialists. Another obvious 
danger is the warped and prejudiced viewpoint of the person making the 
generalizations. Schopenhauer, the Prince of Pessimists, wrote “If a don- 
key looks into a mirror you can’t expect an angel to look back out.” Let 
us look at Secondary Education in Europe, first putting on our glasses 
etched with the American slogan “Education for all American Youth.” 


* Assistant Professor Education, University of California, Santa Barbara. 
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Basic CONSIDERATIONS 


Providing an education for the adolescent is a responsibility which 
European countries have been slow to accept. At present, financing, hous- 
ing and staffing secondary schools are major issues. It is easier to provide 
an education for the primary or elementary pupil than it is to provide 
an equal educational opportunity for adolescents. To understand and 
appreciate the education of the adolescent it may be necessary to study 
forces outside the school as much as what happens inside the school. 

In European countries where secondary education is provided in three 
general types of schools (general, technical, and academic) the goals of 
each school are simple and clear cut, whereas in the United States the 
goals of our comprehensive high schools are multiple and complex. 

But the European system of providing separate streams or ladders to 
accommodate youth with different abilities or interests is being modified 
to the extent that provision is being made in some countries to jump 
from one stream to another. In England a comprehensive high school 
which organizes within one school all the courses found today in a gram- 
mar, a technical, and a secondary modern school, is growing and threatens 
within the next thirty years to break down the present three-tier sec- 
ondary structure. 


Students in European secondary schools take their places on the basis 
of ability and achievement rather than on age or other factors. Guidance 
services and guidance personnel are practically non-existent in many 
secondary schools. 


RECOGNITION OF PRINCIPLES OF ADOLESCENT GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


European secondary schools, on the whole, are organized and admin- 
istered with little reference to principles of modern adolescent growth 
and development. The professional preparation of secondary teachers 
consists almost entirely of academic preparation in subject disciplines. 
In some countries teacher preparation is listed with vocational courses. 
European secondary schools are concerned with the academic or technical 
education of youth, with little attempt to develop a well-rounded indi- 
vidual. Since the emphasis is on the mind and not the body, the second- 
ary school classes may contain a spread in age, physical size, and maturity. 
Students in secondary technical and vocational schools are taught as are 
adults. The students in academic secondary schools are taught by the 
same method the instructor learned as a student at university lectures. 
Europeans who start their secondary education at ten or eleven years of 
age appear much more mature than do Americans who are usually about 
two years older when they start secondary education. The same school 
plant may accommodate youth of all ages, with arbitrary designation of 
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different levels in separate parts of the same building. The needs and 
interests of many secondary students are subordinated to the course con- 
tent. Instruction is geared to the pace of the fastest students. 


SocreTAL Factors 


Citizenship training and social development are not considered func- 
tions of most European secondary schools. Due to the selective nature 
of the European secondary schools and the stability of the home, the 
secondary school is relieved of many responsibilities imposed on Amer- 
ican schools. In some communities there may not even be a sufficient 
number of youth to maintain a school because of the early working and 
school-leaving age. 

The European secondary school reflects a stratified society with social 
cleavages, and provides the kind of special and general education needed 
in a static society. A strong academic tradition in the secondary schools 
has been a major factor in retarding change suggested by various study 
commissions and enacted by legislation. The centralized control of edu- 
cation has made the schools less responsive to social change. 

There is little interpretation between the school and community in 
most European countries. The narrow, individualistic academic goals of 
European secondary schools have come under sharp attack during the 
crisis created by the two world wars. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE SCHOOLS 


Segments of European school systems have developed independently 
and at different rates with large gaps or breaks between the elementary 
and secondary school. Before the European student reaches the secondary 
school he may have already completed course content similar to that 
offered here in the secondary schools. Slow learners may also be placed 
in different streams or may drop out. 

Entering the secondary school is a major hurdle for European youth. 
In many countries the elementary school retains those who cannot meet 
the entrance requirements for secondary schools. The flavor of the Eu- 
ropean secondary school is affected by the separation of boys and girls 
into separate buildings or sections of buildings. Only a small percentage 
of adolescents enter the secondary school, resulting in many small schools 
with limited facilities and a narrow curriculum. 

The requirement of several languages extending for a number of 
years requires a large block of time and limits other course offerings. 
Although school fees are small they do require considerable effort for 
poor families with several children who lose earning power while the 
student is in school. The secondary school curriculum is determined to a 
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great extent by the formal school leaving examinations or college entrance 
examinations. The method of teaching is also influenced by the factual 
nature of the examinations. In some countries the secondary school is 
inspected and controlled by the university. 


Impact OF TRADITIONS 


The traditional pattern of education in Europe is deeply imbedded 
and exerts such an influence that changes on a local level are almost 
impossible until the whole front advances. The center of interest is on 
courses, certificates, and the privilege rather than growth or opportunity. 
The liberal arts have been thought of as the prerogative of the well-to-do 
or the gifted. The continental conception of the liberal arts emphasizes 
looking backward and perpetrating the classical curriculum and culture. 

On the whole, parents accept and support the schools although they 
seldom visit them or share in planning. Similar education for boys and 
girls is not desired. Textbook teaching is the dominant method of instruc- 
tion, with little or no concern for extra-class activities or experimentation. 
The influence of the church is present in many schools in Europe. A par- 
allel system of strong private schools under the control of the church or 
independent agencies tends to condition the secondary school curriculum. 


STAFF AND PuysicaAL FACILITIES 


Financial limitations have emasculated many forward-looking pro- 
grams of reform and expansion. The scarcity of adequate school building 
sites in the old cities of Europe is a serious problem. A large percentage 
of the school buildings now used are so primitive and unsuitable for 
modern secondary education that it is impossible to house new programs 
in them. The absence of adequate school libraries is a serious obstacle. 
There is a shortage of qualified, full-time men teachers in the secondary 
schools. Secondary school efficiency and curriculum development are im- 
paired by the lack of professionally trained school administrative officers. 

It is hoped that out of these comments will come an appreciation of 
the efforts of school personnel in other countries to provide a system of 
secondary education and at the same time stimulate American determina- 
tion to open up new frontiers in secondary education. 





THE COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR, 
THE SABBATICAL LEAVE, 


AND THE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
BY THOMAS E. WoODS* 


The sabbatical leave could become a means by which college instruc- 
tors improve their professional competence and at the same time perform 
a distinct service to school districts. Perhaps certain professors should 
take positions in school districts as teachers, counselors, or administrators 
while on sabbatical leave. This suggestion is not a criticism of using sab- 
batical leaves for travel or study. Such purposes are still valid. Another 
alternative is merely suggested. 

In recent years college instructors and high school teachers have 
worked together on some very vital curriculum projects. The School of 
Mathematics Study Group and the Biological Science Curriculum Study 
are two good examples. New experimental curriculums have been de- 
vised and put into operation with little waste of time. Results have been 
excellent, and teacher interest in increasing the quality of instructional 
programs has quickened. The talents and abilities of college instructors 
and high school teachers are often not similar. The success of the cur- 
riculum projects mentioned above indicates that when these two groups 
are brought together each may supply special competences. The result 
can be an efficient, effective team striving to improve the quality of 
education. 

The teamed approach has been made possible through special grants, 
such as those given by the National Science Foundation. These monies, 
coming during a time of national concern with education, may not always 
be with us. Thus no long-range provision exists to foster teaming on a 
continuing basis. The sabbatical leave could very well be the means by 


* Assistant Superintendent, Washington Union High School District, Fremont, 
California. 
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which this team approach might be fostered and maintained on a continu- 
ing basis. Some examples may be helpful. 

A rapidly growing high school district is concerned with its guidance 
program. A new school is to be opened. National Defense Education 
Act Funds are available to support efforts to improve guidance. The dis- 
trict does not have a guidance specialist to develop an improved program. 
A nearby college or university may have such a person with extensive 
professional training and some school experience, and who is eligible for 
sabbatical leave. Before the leave year he might work as a consultant to 
the district in preparing an application for N.D.E.A. funds. During his 
leave he could work full time in the district establishing and directing a 
bold new guidance program and preparing people within the district to 
continue the program in the future. The professor returns to college after 
his leave with a much keener knowledge of the problems facing the 
teachers, counselors, and administrators. His college teaching can be 
raised in quality as a result of his year’s experience. The district has a 
much better guidance program than it would have had without the college 
instructor’s help for one year. 

A supervisor of student teachers may be concerned about the persistent 
problem of student teachers meeting one failure after another in teaching 
refresher arithmetic to high school juniors or seniors. He is well aware 
of what research says about the teaching of arithmetic and the problems 
of the slow learner. Yet he doesn’t know how to impart that information 
to the student teachers and thus increase their success with these groups. 
If the supervisor of student teachers could take such a teaching position 
for a year, more than one purpose could be served. The supervisor could 
find ways to help student teachers by teaching the type of class which 
was troublesome to them. The district could learn how to provide better 
for the low achiever in mathematics. The supervisor could also teach 
other types of mathematics classes (such as algebra or geometry) and 
could carry less than a full load. Providing released time for this person 
to work with other teachers would be an excellent means for inservice 
education of teachers. 

The foundation fields of education—psychology and sociology—have 
been a problem to college instructors. What does the research in these 
fields have to say about the process of education that will help the 
classroom teacher? What should be presented? How should it be pre- 
sented? A course in educational psychology for a classroom teacher 
should be quite different than a course for a graduate student in psy- 
chology. College instructors are sometimes criticized for presenting their 
own graduate courses in educational psychology to teachers whose needs 
and interests are quite different. A year’s experience as a classroom 
teacher in a high school or elementary school would be extremely profit- 
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able for the educational psychology instructor. He could use this back- 
ground of experience in preparing a course in educational psychology to 
meet the needs and interests of teachers. While serving in the elementary 
or high school the educational psychology instructor would be an ex- 
tremely valuable resource person to teachers and administrators on such 
vital problems as motivation, assessment of pupils’ abilities, and principles 
of learning. 

The three examples just presented indicate that the advantages are 
not all in one direction. The college instructor and the high school or 
elementary school would be sure to profit. The increasing demands for 
quality education can not be achieved merely by raising standards for 
students. One effective way to improve the accomplishments of students 
is to increase the professional competence of teachers. The college in- 
structor can do this as he works closely with teachers in the school. Then, 
as a result of this experience he becomes a better teacher of future teachers 
and counselors when he returns to regular college duties. There is no 
doubt that college instructors, teamed with elementary or high school 
people, can work together to improve the quality of our schools. The 
sabbatical leave arrangement is one way this can be done, a way which 
could become a permanent feature of American education. 

Positive steps need to be taken to put such a plan into action. School 
districts must take the initiative in proposing the plan. College people 
have been available but arrangements have been too complicated. Pro- 
fessional organizations can help encourage the plan by offering to bring 
college people, elementary and high school people together to discuss 
this proposal. Various foundations could help by offering to subsidize 
school districts and college instructors who might wish to participate. The 
first steps would best be taken by school districts that have developed 
specific plans to improve their programs. Some of these plans could use 
the services of college instructors on sabbatical leave. The desire to im- 
prove the quality of the educational program should be sufficient reason 
for a school district with courage and vision. 

The history of American education is one of active, creative minds 
solving new and challenging problems. The demands on the schools have 
never been greater. As in the past educators must be flexible enough td 
experiment and to accommodate new ideas. Colleges and universities in 
recent decades have given great emphasis to advanced study and re- 
search. The plan presented in this paper is one means of bringing the 
results of this advanced study and research to bear on the problems of 
elementary and secondary education. The results of this should be an 
improved quality of education for all youth. 





WHAT’S HAPPENING 
IN CALIFORNIA SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


BY WILLIAM N. McGOWAN* 


“Smoking” by students in secondary schools has been, is, and will con- 
tinue to be a problem. The Alameda Unified School District made a 
study of “smoking practices” in large California high schools to assist the 
district in developing policy. The study report, already widely circulated, 
is repeated here by special request. 


POLICIES WITH REGARD TO SMOKING IN LARGE CALIFORNIA HicH SCHOOLS 


Introduction. Many parents and educators feel that the California 
statutes related to the possession and use of tobacco on the part of high 
school youngsters are unrealistic. As a result, school enforcement of the 
statutes may be overlooked and/or “escape gaps” provided that lend 
themselves to more effective control of smoking and the problems asso- 
ciated with smoking. An “escape gap” that has received considerable 
publicity is the provision for a smoking area, where youngsters are per- 
mitted to smoke before school, at lunch time, and/or after school. 

The kinds of questions being raised concerning smoking on the part 
of high school youngsters are: 


1. To what extent are smoking areas permitted by California high 
schools? 

2. Should a smoking area be permitted near or about the school 
grounds? 

3. Does the provision of a smoking area offer more effective control 
of smoking and problems associated with smoking? 

4. Can the problems associated with smoking be controlled without 
providing a smoking area? 


The questionnaire. High schools including grades 9 through 12 or 
grades 10 through 12 and reporting enrollments of over 1,000 in the Cali- 
fornia School Directory, 1959-60, were listed in order of appearance in 


* Executive Secretary, California Association of Secondary School Administrators. 
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the directory. There were 245 such schools. Approximately half of these 
schools, exclusive of the Alameda schools, were mailed a questionnaire. 
One hundred twenty-two questionnaires were mailed on April 18, 1960. 
No follow-up requests were m .de. 

Questionnaire returns. One hundred twelve (91.8 per cent) of the 
questionnaires were returned. Two returns were not tallied; one was in- 
complete and one was from a school reporting less than 1,000 enrollment. 
One hundred ten questionnaires were tabulated for this report. The re- 
sults are: 


Do you have a smoking area where students attending your school are 
permitted to smoke during noon hour and before and after school? Rep- 
resentatives from 10 schools indicated YES; 100 indicated NO. There was 
no apparent relation between an indication of YES or NO and the types 
of areas in which schools were located (urban, semi-urban, or rural), the 
geographic areas in which the schools were located (northern section or 
southern section), or the sizes of the schools. 


RESPONSES FROM REPRESENTATIVES INDICATING 
Twat A SMOKING AREA Was PROVIDED 


Is the smoking area an the school grounds? Two school representatives 
YES; eight indicated NO. One of the two school representatives respond- 
ing “ES indicated the area was used during lunch time only; the other 
indicated that students were permitted to smoke in their parking area 
while seated in cars. 

Who supervises the smoking area? The representatives of five schools 
indicated one or more faculty members were assigned for smoking area 
supervision, three indicated that members of the administrative staff pa- 
trolled the smoking area, and two indicated that no supervision was pro- 
vided. Three representatives, indicating faculty supervision, mentioned 
assistance by student groups; one representative, indicating administra- 
tive supervision, mentioned the assistance of a hired officer during the 
noon hour. Mention was made by one representative that a teaching 
period was allowed for faculty members assigned to supervision duty. 

Are you considering discontinuing the smoking area? Representatives 
from nine schools responded on this item; one indicated YES and eight 
indicated NO. The representative responding YES indicated that the 
smoking area gave a poor appearance to the school. 

Are penalties invoked for smoking in areas about the school other than 
the smoking area? Representatives from nine schools responded on this 
item; all indicated YES. 

Do you feel that providing the smoking area has helped control the 
smoking problem for your school? Representatives from eight schools 
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responded on this item; all of these indicated YES. Selected comments 
on this item are as follows: 


“Provision for a school smoking area is a necessity.” 
“Smoking in lavatories has practically disappeared.” 


Selected comn ‘ts. Selected comments from representatives indicat- 
ing that a smoking area was provided at their schools are as follows: 


“The only rules we have are: No smoking on school grounds; students 
are not permitted to carry cigarettes in public view.” 

“We permit smoking immediately off the campus. Smoking regula- 
tions cannot be enforced off-campus unless the faculty is willing to 
help. A dean or vice-principal cannot do it alone.” 

“Parents know their youngsters smoke and do not object. They can 
purchase cigarettes easily. Where does the problem begin and end?” 


RESPONSES FROM REPRESENTATIVES INDICATING 
TuHat A SMOKING AREA Was Not ProvmepD 


Are students permited to have cigarettes or tobacco in their posses- 
sion at school? Representatives from 97 schools responded on this item; 
23 indicated YES and 74 indicated NO. Sixteen of the representatives 
responding YES mentioned that cigarettes were not to be in sight. Twenty- 
one of the representatives responding NO indicated an awareness of pos- 
session, but indicated no search of students is made. 

Following are excerpts from comments by representatives indicating 
YES: 


“If cigarettes are visible they are confiscated; parents may pick them 
up in the office. A possession letter is sent home. We do not look in 
pockets.” 

“We don’t make an issue of possession.” 

“The law prohibits possession, yet if we were to enforce it we would 
have truck loads of cigarettes or three-fourths of the school suspended.” 


Following are excerpts from comments by representatives responding 
NO: 


“We don’t enforce this regulation unless students display them.” 


“Students are asked to cooperate, but no action is taken unless the stu- 
dents blatantly flaunt the law.” 


“We confiscate any tobacco seen, but do not search students.” 


“If possession is permitted it is harder to enforce no-smoking regula- 
tions.” 
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If your answer to the previous question is NO, what penalties are in- 
volved for possession of cigarettes or other forms of tobacco? Sixty-nine 
(of 74) representatives responded on this item. Penalties in order of fre- 
quency of mention are as follows: 


1. Suspension upon first offense. (30) 
2. Warning and/or reprimand. (28) 
3. Confiscation of cigarettes. (15) 

4. Parental conference. (8) 

5. Letter to parent. (5) 


The times of suspensions reported ranged from the time parents came 
to school for a conference to a period of one week for first offenders and 
up to two weeks for repeaters. 

What kinds of penalties are invoked for smoking on the school 
grounds? All representatives responded on this item. Penalties, in order 
of frequency of mention, are as follows: 


1. Suspension upon first offense. (78) 
2. Parental confere ce. (21) 

3. Expulsion for rey caters. (8) 

4. Suspension upon second offense. (6) 
5. Warning and/or reprimand. (4) 


The times of suspensions for first offenders ranged from overnight to 
two weeks. One representative indicated a choice by pupils of a pad- 
dling or suspension. Fourteen representatives indicated the penalties for 
possession of tobacco and for smoking were the same. 

At what distance from the school grounds is smoking permitted (on 
part of students)? Ninety-nine representatives responded on this item. 
The distances, in order of frequency of mention, are as follows: 


. One block. (26) 

. Two blocks. (22) 

. Immediately off school grounds. (12) 
. Across the street from school. (10) 

. Out of sight from school. (8) 

. Smoking is not permitted. (8) 


What penalties are invoked for smoking off of the school grounds (in 
areas near or adjacent to the school)? Representatives from 95 schools 
responded on this item. Penalties, in order of frequency of mention, are 
as follows: 


1. Suspension upon first offense. (47) 
2. No penalty. (29) 
3. Suspension upon second offense. (15) 
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4. Warning and/or reprimand. (14) 
5. Parental conference. (10) 
6. Detention time assigned. (3) 


Twelve representatives indicated that penalties were the same for pos- 
session of tobacco, for smoking on the school grounds, and for smoking 
off of the school grounds; 31 representatives indicated penalties were the 
same for smoking on the school grounds as for smoking off of the school 
grounds. 

General comments. Representatives of schools were asked to make 
comments concerning smoking on the part of students. Excerpts that 
summarize the scope of the comments follow: 


CONCERNING ENFORCEMENT 


“We have no noticeable problem with smoking. Students are given to 
understand that smoking is their own business and that it is not treated 
by the school as a moral issue. However, it is a legal issue when smoking 
takes place on school property.” 

“We have had very little difficulty with smoking since we have become 
rigid in our suspension policy.” 

“Student cooperation in keeping smoking beyond a two-block limit 


from school has been good. Esprit de corps has been developed with the 
idea that any good impressions given by students will pay dividends in 
later life.” 


Support FOR CURRENT SMOKING REGULATIONS 


“We are opposed to any kind of on-campus smoking area.” 

“As long as the law is on the books, I am going to do everything in 
my power to support the law.” 

“Since the School Code is permissive, we can do only those things 
granted by it. Where can administrators find it permissive to set up a 
smoking area?” 

“It is poor educational procedure to provide a smoking area on or near 
school grounds when this would be breaking the law.” 

“Let us not give in to the whims of students or to the tobacco com- 
panies.” ’ 

CriricaL OF CuRRENT SMOKING REGULATIONS 


“The law now is a farce.” 

“Students will smoke. They do not want to be sneaky about it. Deny- 
ing the privilege will only lead to deceit and evasion. Some well con- 
trolled system is needed; one that will not extoll the ‘smoker’ in the eyes 
of the ‘non-smoker.’ ” 
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“We feel that it would be better to have a smoking area than to force 
the students out into the community where we cannot supervise them. 
We simply do not have the supervision force to regulate and enforce no- 
smoking rules.” 

“I feel that a smoking area on school grounds would eliminate most 
of our smoking problem. The big question is on legality.” 


Summary. Indications are that few large California high schools have 
established a smoking area where students are permitted to smoke before 
school, after school, and/or during lunch periods. Some schools, how- 
ever, do make provisions for a smoking area. Where a smoking area has 
been established, it is usually off of the school grounds, supervised by 
certificated personnel, and, in the opinion of school representatives, assists 
in control of student smoking on and off of school grounds. 

Few schools appear to enforce the provision that “the use of tobacco 
. .. on the school grounds or elsewhere shall not be tolerated.” Almost 
all schools enforce no-smoking regulations by students while on school 
grounds, but few representatives indicate enforcement beyond the im- 
mediate vicinity of the school. No issue is made concerning possession 
of tobacco by a large number of schools; many representatives indicate 
smoking is permitted immediately off of the school grounds. It appears 
that for many schools the total enforcement is not only impractical, but 
nearly impossible. 

A number of school representatives reported that smoking can be ade- 
quately controlled. It necessitates a concentrated effort by members of 
the entire school staff, with violations followed up and dealt with ‘in a 
forceful manner. There seemed to be a question as to the time and effort 
necessary to enforce the smoking regulations as compared with the edu- 
cational outcomes. 

It was pointed out that a smoking area for high school students on 
school grounds, or elsewhere, is illegal. However, smoking on the part 
of students at school, or elsewhere, is likewise illegal. Perhaps a further 
study of school policies and regulations pertaining to smoking would lead 
to a revision of statutes such as to provide school officials a means of more 
effective smoking control. 





SYMPOSIUM 


Impact of National Defense Education Act 
On Secondary Schools 


Almost 150 million dollars have been allocated to American 
schools since 1958 from National Defense Education Act funds. In 
fiscal year 1961 alone, more NDEA projects were approved by the 
Office of Education than there are operating school districts. The 
impact of such wide-spread activity is considerable and will continue 
as Congress recently extended the Act. The aim of this symposium 
is to underline the enormity of change already evident in the second- 
ary schools as a result of NDEA. 


The Act most fortunately coincided with the development of new 
science and mathematics curriculums on a national level, and with 
the popularization of the audio-lingual approach to language instruc- 
tion. National Defense Education Act monies undoubtedly have made 
a signal contribution to the rapid acceptance of these modern pro- 
grams, both by supporting graduate study and institutes, and by al- 
lowing the purchase of new textbooks and equipment. The alertness 
of school districts to these opportunities has been gratifying. 


Several symposium articles describe progress in the different 
subject fields and in guidance. Others consider the Act from the 
Federal and State level. From these it will perhaps be possible to 
determine what areas have benefited; which subjects have most 
imaginatively used the money. We are grateful to the symposium 
contributors who have taken time to describe the impact on their 
respective fields, and we especially appreciate the assistance of Frank 
B. Lindsay, Chief, Bureau of Secondary Education, State of California, 
for his help in identifying and contacting writers. 
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NDEA: ITS EDUCATIONAL DIVIDENDS 


BY NORMAN E. HEARN*® 


“The National Defense Education Act represents above all else an in- 
vestment in human beings. And it is an investment that has already paid 
rich dividends and which promises even greater returns in the immediate 
future.” 

The speaker was U.S. Commissioner of Education Sterling M. McMur- 
rin, presenting the case for extension of the NDEA before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Education, May 12, 1961.1 The rich dividends referred 
to are declared in his testimony and in the prepared statements submitted 
by the score or so of other authorities appearing before the committee. 

The decisive vote (342 to 18 in the House and 80 to 7 in the Senate ) 
on the Bill to extend all provisions of the National Defense Education Act 
two years beyond its original expiration date of June 30, 1962, demon- 
strates that Congress was convinced that the Act was living up to many 
of the expectations of its designers.** 

Two provisions of NDEA, Titles III and V-A, have important impact 
upon the elementary and secondary schools, and therefore most directly 
concern local school administrators. For this reason this article will detail 
some of the educational dividends accruing to pupils through implemen- 
tation of Title III to strengthen instruction in science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign languages and Title V-A to expand and improve guidance 
services. 


STRENGTHENING INSTRUCTION 


In urging the continuation of NDEA, Commissioner McMurrin told 
the Senators that “Title III has greatly aided and stimulated improved 


* Reports Officer in the Aid to State and Local Schools Branch, U.S. Office of 
Education. 

*® The Impacted Areas Program was extended as part of the same Bill. 

1 National Defense Education Act, Hearings before the Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, United States Senate, Eighty-Seventh 
Congress, First Session on S, 622, S. 1227, S. 1228, S. 1411, S. 1562, and S. 1726, 
May 12 and 13, 1961, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington: 1961. 
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statewide leadership in mathematics, science, and modern foreign lan- 
guage instruction, and it has increased the availability and quality of the 
laboratories and other special equipment and facilities needed in our 
elementary and secondary schools for these fields of study.” Statements 
from professional organizations, official Office of Education studies, and 
testimony of chief state school officers appearing in the 768 pages of Sen- 
ate subcommittee hearings substantiate this judgment. 


Through State Supervisory Services 


Office of Education records show that through fiscal year 1961, state 
educational agencies received from the Office of Education $5.19 mil- 
lion for state supervisory, administrative, and other related services to 
strengthen instruction in science, mathematics, and modern foreign lan- 
guages. With the help of these Federal funds state educational agencies 
have expanded their corps of specialists in those critical areas of the cur- 
riculum. Whereas before NDEA, only 33 science, mathematics, and mod- 
ern foreign language supervisors were available to serve local schools, by 
the end of fiscal year 1961, more than 200 state supervisors were at work 
in such activities as developing equipment standards and curriculum 
guides, conducting inservice workshops and demonstrations, and prepar- 
ing publications to help local schools get programs underway. Through 
hundreds of state-sponsored workshops and conferences involving thou- 
sands of science, mathematics, and modern foreign language teachers, 
state supervisors played effective roles in coordinating the new instruc- 
tional needs of elementary and secondary teachers with the teaching re- 
sources at colleges and universities. As college offerings became more 
responsive to the needs of local teachers, many states up-graded instruc- 
tion by raising certification standards. Other developments, sometimes 
called by-products of Title III, include state grants to teachers for grad- 
uate study in the three subject areas; revised state regulations governing 
school curriculums and graduation requirements to emphasize more units 
in science, mathematics, and modern foreign languages; and use of tele- 
vision for inservice programs and for lessons. At least two states sponsor 
teaching demonstrations through use of mobile laboratory trailers which 
are stationed in areas convenient for teachers to attend scheduled work- 
shops. 

Perhaps nowhere in the broad field of education does the Federal in- 
vestment pay richer dividends than in the area of assistance to state edu- 
cational agencies. By tradition and law the state has primary responsibility 
for education. Any long-term over-all instructional gains therefore depend 
largely on the availability and strength of state-level leadership. The evi- 
dence is preponderant (as the Commissioner indicated) that Title III of 
NDEA is stimulating the kind of state leadership needed to sustain and 
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up-grade instructional standards and course content throughout most of 
the states of the Nation. 


Through Local Projects 


The responsibility of state educational agencies to review and approve 
local projects involving equipment and minor remodeling to strengthen 
instruction in science, mathematics, and modern foreign languages further 
emphasizes the importance of a competent state educational agency staff. 
States approved 56,923 projects during the first two fiscal years of Title 
III. For the third fiscal year, at least 45,000 will be added to bring the 
total to well over 100,000 projects. The amount of funds, including Fed- 
eral, state, and local, approved by the states for these projects for the first 
two years was $131.4 million. At least $90 million will be added for fiscal 
year 1961. Altogether through the first three fiscal years the Office of 
Education paid to state educational agencies 104.1 million matched- 
dollars for projects to strengthen instruction in science, suathquanticn, and 
modern foreign languages. 

These projects vary in size, some involving expenditures for one piece 
of equipment in a small school; others involving the equipping and minor 
remodeling of chemistry or language laboratories in an entire school sys- 
tem. In some states, too, a whole county may submit one project involv- 
ing equipment for all of its schools in one or more areas of the Title. Over- 
all, about two-thirds of the projects were for amounts less than $1,000 in 
fiscal year 1960. Roughly 75 per cent of the funds approved for all proj- 
ects were for strengthening science instruction. About eight per cent were 
for mathematics; and the remaining 17 per cent were for modern foreign 
languages. About 16.6 per cent of the projects were for elementary 
schools; 46.4 per cent in the secondary; and 37 per cent were for com- 
bined elementary-secondary schools.* 


Effects on Pupils, Curriculum 


But these statistics describe only the extent of the investment. The 
rich dividends referred to by the Commissioner in his testimony are better 
described in terms of classrooms and pupils. Although not all of the states 
provide for minor remodeling of facilities through NDEA projects, 6,995 
classrooms and laboratories were remodeled to accommodate new equip- 
ment in the first two years of the Act. Approximately another 3,500 can 
be added for fiscal year 1961. Though it is not feasible to estimate the 
number of pupils affected, by comparing the 47,976 projects approved 
in fiscal year 1961 with the 35,400 operating school districts in the United 


2 Report on the National Defense Education Act, Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 
1960, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington: 1961. 
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States, it is easy to project that in the foreseeable future an overwhelming 
majority of elementary and secondary pupils taking science, mathematics 
or modern foreign language will benefit from a new book or piece of in- 
structional equipment purchased with Title III funds. 

This generation of pupils is being affected by still other major and 
timely changes in curriculums. Testimony presented to the 87th Congress 
indicated that if the present level of effort is sustained during the coming 
decade, the monolingual American may soon disappear. For the first time 
in two decades the per cent of high school youth electing a modern for- 
eign language increased, from approximately 16 per cent in 1958-59 to 
20 per cent in 1959-60. At the same time foreign language instruction it- 
self took on a new characteristic. The widespread adoption of the elec- 
tronic language laboratory (the number of installations increasing from 
a pre-NDEA level of 64 to approximately 2,500 by 1961) indicates a 
major shift in emphasis from the near-exclusive, grammar-translation ap- 
proach to the audio-lingual approach. In these new language laboratories 
students begin their study of a foreign language by learning to speak it. 
The revolution in language instruction has affected the elementary schools 
too. Most states report enrollment gains in the FLES (Foreign Language 
in Elementary Schools) program. Probably the major restraint on an 
even larger language boom is the critical shortage of qualified teachers 
and materials. NDEA institute programs and state-sponsored inservice 
programs are alleviating this problem considerably. 

Instruction in the sciences and mathematics is undergoing similar 
changes affecting both content and numbers of students enrolling. The 
testimony before the Senate carries this quotation from one Eastern state: 
“Measured against pre-NDEA expenditures in science the amount spent 
in 1959-60 is approximately 250 per cent greater than a pre-NDEA sur- 
vey showed was anticipated for the school year 1958-59. NDEA is part 
of the total increased emphasis in science which reflects greater expendi- 
tures, increased enrollments in science, new instructional methods and 
techniques, and a general interest in revitalizing instruction.” 

Reporting in fiscal year 1961, a Western state said that: “Many of the 
schools are now teaching advanced biology, chemistry, and physics; be- 
fore only the basic courses had been taught. In mathematics several 
schools are now teaching a senior-year course comparable to the college 
freshman offering. Many of the students who enter college are now en- 
rolling in the second year of college mathematics.” This enthusiasm is 
typical of most of the states reporting on Title ILI in fiscal year 1961. One 
superintendent of schools put it plainly: “We could not have chemistry 
at all this year had we not received this specific aid. We had a room and 
a teacher available but no equipment.” 

Both in passing and extending the National Defense Education Act, 
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the Congress seemed convinced that it was in the interest of national 
defense and the general welfare that instruction be strengthened in sci- 
ence, mathematics, and modern foreign languages. The demands of the 
technological revolution and world commitments were such that these 
subjects received priority attention. Does this national interest coincide 
with the personal interests of pupils? In 1960 a poll of 10,000 teen-agers 
by the Institute of Student Opinion revealed that 70 per cent wanted more 
emphasis on science in high school, 66 per cent wanted more on mathe- 
matics, and 65 per cent more on foreign languages.* Clearly Title III is 
in the spirit of the times. 


EXPANDING AND IMPROVING GUIDANCE SERVICES 


When a human being invests his life in a career, he attempts to judge 
where his talents will bring the richest dividends. Such a decision re- 
quires considerable knowledge about self and the world of opportunities. 
It is the school counselor’s role to help students match talents with oppor- 
tunities. As testimony pointed out before the Senate and House com- 
mittees considering extension of NDEA, considerable progress has been 
made under Title V-A toward providing secondary school pupils with ex- 
panded and improved counseling services. 


Increased Number of Counselors 


In the first three fiscal years of the Title, $33.2 million was paid to the 
50 participating states, the District of Columbia, and four territories. 
These funds have more than been matched by state and local educational 
agencies. Some states report that total expenditures for guidance services 
have increased as much as five-fold in a two-year period. Nationally the 
number of full-time and part-time counselors in local schools increased 
50-60 per cent during a recent two-year period of the Title, from 18,759 
in September 1958 to 29,326 in June of 1960. Further increases are pre- 
dicted for 1961. These increases in counselors are further reflected in 
state reports indicating steady progress toward improving the ratio of 
counselors to secondary pupils. Though 18,000 more school counselors 
are needed to bring the ratio to a point that would theoretically allow one 
counselor for each 300 students on a national basis, some states are already 
approaching this optimum goal. In 1960-61, New Jersey reported a ratio 
of 1:360; Wisconsin, 1:401; New York (medium, upstate), 1:423; Utah, 
1:508; and Colorado, 1:362. 


Test Results Available 
With the availability of counselors to administer and interpret tests in 


8 The Texas Outlook, Texas Education Agency, Austin, June 1961, page 7. 
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secondary schools, standardized test results become an even more valu- 
able aid in identifying and developing the talents of pupils. Testimony 
before the Senate subcommittee revealed that in fiscal year 1960, more 
than 6.8 million scholastic aptitude and achievement tests were given to 
public secondary school students under the Act, representing over one- 
third of the 19 million tests administered that year. The most recent an- 
nual report to Congress on NDEA showed that more than 75 per cent of 
all secondary school students were tested at least once in 1959-60. 


Effective State Leadership 


The rapid expansion of guidance, counseling, and testing programs 
has brought a corresponding increase in local requests for state assistance. 
State educational agencies have responded to the needs of local school 
districts for consultant help, workshops, and publications by increasing 
state guidance staffs. A recent Office of Education study demonstrates 
this growth.‘ As of June 30, 1958, 48 states and territories reported that 
the total professional personnel employed at the state level in guidance 
and counseling activities included 30 persons less than full-time and 69 
full-time. As of June 30, 1960, 54 states and territories reported 99 de- 
voting less than full-time to this activity and 156 devoting full-time. Even 
in the face of heavy local needs for counselors, most states have increased 
efforts to improve counselor qualification standards. As a recommended 
standard for participation in Title V programs, the state educational 
agencies of 41 states now require that local guidance personnel be work- 
ing toward professional, regular or permanent type of guidance or coun- 
selor’s certificate or endorsement. Since the passage of NDEA, several 
states have developed certification standards for counselors and others 
are working in that direction. 


Effects on Pupils 


As communities continue to invest in guidance programs the rich 
dividends which Commissioner McMurrin spoke of in his testimony be- 
come more apparent. Though as yet there are no national surveys dem- 
onstrating the total effects of guidance programs on identifying and 
salvaging talents, numerous local reports give an insight into what can 
be expected. In Tucson, Arizona, drop-outs were reduced 40 per cent 
after guidance services were made available. Harvard researchers, in an 
experimental study of high school groups, found that 27 per cent of those 
students provided with adequate counseling made honor grades compared 
with only 10 per cent among the uncounseled; after graduation only a 
third of the uncounseled students were admitted to college while over 


4 “Analysis of Standards for Local Programs of Guidance and Counseling,” Crum- 
mel, Robert A.; School Life, November 1961, U.S. Office of Education. 
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50 per cent of those counseled matriculated into higher education. In 
Waterloo, Iowa, West High School had a seven per cent failure rate an- 
nually; after a guidance program was launched there, the incidence of 
failure was cut in half. A school system in Louisiana reported that through 
its program of guidance, counseling, and testing they had reduced school 
failures from 33 per cent of the students to seven per cent. 


SUMMARY 


The three-year Federal investment of $109.3 million through Title III 
and $33.2 million through Title V-A takes on meaning only when thought 
of as dollars that have put learning materials and equipment in the hands 
of students, audio-visual aids and resource books at the disposal of newly- 
inspired teachers, and have brought students and counselors together 
for the very first time. These are truly investments in human beings that 
will pay rich dividends in the form of more able citizens leading more 
useful and productive lives in a world of great demands. As President 
Kennedy said in his 1961 education message, “These are the kinds of Fed- 
eral programs that go well beyond incentives for investment in plant and 
equipment.” 





HIGHLY CREATIVE MEN NOT GRADE GETTERS 


Many of America’s highly creative men don’t have academic records that would 
get them admitted to most graduate schools, a University of Califormia research team 
has concluded. 

This and other important factors of creativity were described Tuesday by Dr. 
Donald W. MacKinnon, director of the University’s Institute of Personality Assessment 
and Research. 

MacKinnon headed a six-year study during which the institute probed the minds 
of 530 persons, including architects, writers, industrial research scientists, mathema- 
ticians and college students. 

Those studied were selected as truly creative by a panel of experts in various 
fields. More than half spent a few days at Berkeley, where researchers questioned 
them and gave batteries of tests designed to assess their personalities and psycholog- 
ical makeups. 

The biggest surprise came in the area of intelligence, said MacKinnon. 

“There seems to be no relation between the degree of intelligence that exists and 
a person’s creativity,” he said. “A certain amount of intelligence is apparently neces- 
sary for creativity, but above that it doesn’t make much difference.” 

MacKinnon said the minimum IQ of those tested was about 120. 

“It’s certainly true that our most creative subjects haven’t been grade-getters. The 
architects have ranged around B averages; the research scientists B to C. They're cer- 
tainly not the A boys.” 


—New York Times, November 19, 1961 





RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS IN CALIFORNIA 


BY FRANK B. LINDSAY* 


In a State like California with a rapidly growing population, admin- 
istrators of school districts have their hands full to provide additional 
classrooms, secure qualified teachers to man them, and to obtain financial 
support. Likewise, a majority of teachers are preoccupied with teaching 
their numerous and large-sized classes. Under these circumstances, the 
role of the Bureau of Secondary Education in the State Department of 
Education for improving high school instruction may be summarized in 
five words: 


To perceive signifiicant trends for reformation of content as these 
emerge about the nation; 

To explore their applicability to California conditions and their 
utility for effecting superior mastery of subject matter by students; 

To identify problems which will accompany introduction of novel 
content and methodology into ongoing courses; 

To devise manageable means for the inservice retraining of teachers 
currently employed in the schools so that they may acquaint them- 
selves with recommended materials of instruction and become com- 
petent to teach them; and 

Finally, as reorganized courses become widely accepted, to dis- 
engage Bureau staff so that district committees of teachers may pro- 
ceed on their own. This also enables the Bureau to devote its attention 
and energies to other tasks. 


This policy has been notably illustrated during the past three years 
by developments occurring in high school mathematics. Funds for super- 
vision of instruction made available by the National Defense Education 


* Chief, Bureau of Secondary Education, State Department of Education, Sac- 
ramento, California. 
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Act have markedly accelerated progress in this field. Much yet remains 
to be accomplished but the principal features of the task have been sur- 
veyed and means outlined for attainment of major objectives. It may 
confidently be expected that school districts and teacher education insti- 
tutions will more and more assume their respective responsibilities for 
improving mathematics instruction. 

The procedures followed by the Bureau of Secondary Education ex- 
plicitly demand continuous and extensive cooperation on the part of high 
school principals and curriculum directors in counties and districts, pro- 
fessors of mathematics in the colleges and universitics of the State, and 
teachers’ committees. By working together, the three groups improve 
their understanding of the boundaries within which each must operate 
and achieve mutual. insight into the problems each encounters. Fortu- 
nately, the Bureau has enjoyed in full measure the important and intelli- 
gent support of the California Mathematics Council whose well-attended 
regional meetings have served to hearten, inspire, and accurately inform 
its growing membership. Also, the subcommittee for mathematics of the 
Curriculum Committee of the California Association of Secondary School 
Administrators has worked hand in hand with the Bureau to insure wide- 
spread dissemination of each year’s progress to principals and teachers. 
The remainder of this article is a chronicle of these joint endeavors. 

By 1959, it was common knowledge that many laborers were busily 
pruning and cultivating the vineyard of school mathematics. It was not 
equally certain, however, that their harvests would yield vintages of 
comparable excellence. Teachers were confused by conflicting claims 
advanced by adherents of the several study centers. Administrators anx- 
iously inquired of the Bureau of Secondary Education which gospel they 
should believe—that of Boston, Ball State, Illinois, Maryland, or Yale. 

At this juncture, monies from the National Defense Education Act 
enabled the Bureau to undertake a program to determine what agree- 
ments could be found among the national centers. Leaders from, the 
various mathematical movements were invited to sit down together in 
California and to identify any consensus which existed. The Bureau 
wishes to acknowledge the assistance generously extended by Professor 
Lewis F. Walton, University of California, Santa Barbara, in. helping to 
identify mathematicians of recognized stature to whom invitations were 
extended. 

At the December, 1959 meeting, discussion centered about three major 
reformulations of content: the “Program for College Preparatory Mathe- 
matics” of the Commission on Mathematics of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, the materials of the University of Illinois Committee on 
School Mathematics, and the publications of the School Mathematics 
Study Group (then located at Yale, now Stanford). Moderator of the 
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sessions was William H. Meyer, Director of Undergraduate Studies in 
Mathematics, University of Chicago. The Bureau staff and participants 
from some major California universities were gratified by a preliminary 
consensus statement in which E. G. Begle, Howard F. Fehr (Teachers 
College) and H. Stewart Moredock (for Max Beberman) joined with 
Harold M. Bacon (Stanford), John L. Kelley ( University of California, 
Berkeley ), and others. The sessions were enlivened with the basic con- 
cepts vigorously advanced by Karl Menger ( Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy ) and were kept on course by the deliberate counsel of R. L. Wilder 
(Michigan). A summary statement appeared in the (California) Journal 
of Secondary Education in February, 1960: “Mathematics Comes of Age 
in California High Schools.” The full Report of the Committee on High 
School Mathematics Courses was published in California Schools, Sep- 
tember, 1960. More than seven thousand reprints have been distributed 
in response to requests from National Science Foundation summer insti- 
tutes and from mathematical groups in California and other states. The 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics gave out 1,000 copies at 
its 1961 annual meeting. 

Space does not permit any detailed recapitulation of the Report's rec- 
ommendations. The Ad Hoc Committee members based their common 
judgments upon an intimate knowledge of the nature and values of mathe- 
matics and its expanding social role. For the schools “to neglect any boy’s 
intellectual needs for mathematics . . . is to undermine . . . his right to 
full personal development. . . . to default the social demands for mathe- 
matics is, quite literally, to cripple and endanger American society.” With 
these significant considerations in mind, the Committee proposed “an 
organized basis of relevant subject matter which could sustain continuous 
curricular experimentation looking to a unitary mathematics program 
modern in content, in pedagogy and in spirit.”* 

The Committee fully recognized that “recommendations like ours ac- 
complish nothing without the teacher in the classroom; it is he who di- 
rectly engages the student with mathematics and who directly exemplifies 
its values. The preparation of our report has seemed worthwhile to us 
precisely because California has a corps of dedicated mathematics teachers 
anxious to upgrade their subject and its presentation, and State and dis- 
trict officers eager to support them in such an enterprise.” 

At a meeting in May, 1960, seven mathematical leaders were brought 
to California to present findings from major studies to representatives of 
a dozen large school districts and a number of collegiate institutions. The 
mathematicians were: Max Beberman, E. G. Begle, David A. Page, Paul 
C. Rosenbloom, Merrill E. Shanks, Albert W. Tucker, and Fred J. Weaver. 


1 California Schools, September, 1960, pp. 384-386; in Reprint, pp. 2 and 4. 
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The undertakings of the Ball State, Illinois, Yale-Stanford, and College 
Entrance Examination Board’s Commission were laid before the partici- 
pants. Emphasis was given to topics currently included in high school 
courses which should be curtailed or eliminated to make way for intro- 
duction of new concepts and principles, “as rapidly as may be effected 
with reference to teacher confidence and security.” The need for teacher 
education institutions to render service to teachers in the field was out- 
lined. Administrators were advised that they must support workshop at- 
tendance of teachers at other than National Science Foundation summer 
institutes, provide time from teaching for study of new materials under 
competent consultants, and purchase the experimental textbooks for class 
tryouts. 

A 1960 summer workshop was proposed for teachers to gain acquaint- 
ance with the numerous experimental materials. Training sessions for 
section leaders were held under the auspices of Howard F. Fehr, Paul C. 
Rosenbloom, and H. Stewart Moredock in one instance, and the week 
immediately preceding the workshop by E. G. Begle. The seven leaders 
were familiarized with recent classroom materials so that they might assist 
the eighty-seven teachers who attended the workshop to obtain an over- 
view and comparison of their respective contents. A consequence of this 
workshop was to locate about California ‘a number of teachers who felt 
thoroughly at home with the various study-center programs and could 
enlist their colleagues likewise to examine them. 

During the spring of the 1960-61 school term, regional conferences 
were held at Santa Rosa, Modesto, and Bakersfield. Each was planned 
by a local committee of teachers and curriculum directors in a county or 
adjoining counties. The Bureau of Secondary Education assisted by issu- 
ing invitations, as requested, for each week-end conference. National De- 
fense Education Act funds paid both for consultants from colleges and 
universities, and for teachers who had successfully offered a modernized 
course. For example, John L. Kelley, just returned from teaching on “Con- 
tinental Classroom,” spoke to Modesto teachers concerning “Why Are 
Changes in School Mathematics Necessary?” Similarly, Richard A. Dean 
of California Institute of Technology talked to the Southern San Joaquin 
Conference on Teaching Mathematics on “Why Sentences and Sets.” Sev- 
eral hundred high school teachers then had opportunity in small section 
meetings to explore with fellow teachers what they had learned from 
their experiences in teaching UICSM or SMSG courses. This year, re- 
gional conferences already have been planned at Fresno and Los Angeles. 

Meanwhile, the California State Curriculum Commission which has 
responsibility to recommend to the State Board of Education the adop- 
tion of textbooks for elementary school grades as well as oversight of 
secondary school subjects had appointed an Advisory Committee on 
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Mathematics. This Advisory Committee held meetings at Pasadena, Fres- 
no, and Sacramento in 1960-61. Its 1961-62 schedule includes another 
series since it is charged to report to the State Curriculum Commission 
by March, 1962, any altériutive courses which the Commission may con- 
sider to supplement and upgrade the current arithmetic series. However, 
the Advisory Committee is not limiting its deliberations to elementary 
school grades. It has three subcommittees at work on both short-range 
and long-term projects. 

One subcommittee, under chairmanship of William F. McClintock of 
Stanislaus County, is examining teacher-preparatory programs in the State 
colleges and elsewhere. It also is«closely observing results achieved by 
“pilot programs” in use of new materials in elementary schools at Chula 
Vista, Modesto, Mt. Diablo, San Francisco, and San Bernardino County. 
Whittier Union High School District has a parallel program, and the 
junior high schools of Sweetwater Union are cooperating in a districtwide 
try-out of new courses. Professor L. Clark Lay of Orange County State 
College has enrolled many principals and supervisors in a study of mod- 
ernized curriculums in mathematics. 

Another subcommittee of the Advisory Committee under Mrs. Leslie 
Beatty of Chula Vista is examining the many supplementary booklets on 
different topics of modern mathematics which the State Curriculum Com- 
mittee may want to review. 

The third subcommittee headed by Dean C. Richard Purdy of Ala- 
meda County State College is developing statements of “strands” inter- 
connecting mathematics from grade to grade. Examples are the number 
systems and operations on number, mensuration and geometry, sets, func- 
tions, and probability. Obviously some of these concepts will have early 
introduction into the grades while others will not be examined until much 
later. The subcommittee recognizes that many complex ideas require 
simpler groundwork to produce in the student a readiness for their com- 
prehension and application. The Advisory Committee hopes ultimately 
to come out with a detailed chart which will present an orderly sequence 
of concepts and principles geared to the maturing minds of students at 
all grade levels. 

Again through NDEA support, the Bureau of Secondary Education 
has begun to enlist college departments of mathematics to undertake the 
task of bringing high school teachers abreast of recent developments. As 
one professor remarked, “Even our majors just completing their under- 
graduate requirements sometimes find themselves at once in need of re- 
training at an NSF summer institute. The National Science Foundation 
takes a dim view of such situations.” 

The Bureau was especially encouraged to proceed because a Panel 
on Teacher Training of the Committee on the Undergraduate Program in 
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Mathematics, Mathematical Association of America, recently developed 
some “Recommendations for the Training of Teachers of Mathematics.” 
In June of 1961, CUPM issued “Course Guides for the Training of Teachers 
of Junior High and High School Mathematics.” A glance at the agenda 
of the convocation last May of professors of mathematics reveals the pro- 
cedure adopted: 


“The Report of the California Committee on High School Mathe- 
matics Courses,” was presented in some detail by William H. 
Meyer, the moderator of the meeting which originally produced 
the consensus statement; 

“Problems of the High School Teacher of Mathematics,” were ana- 
lyzed by Julius H. Hlavaty, Director, Mathematics Commission 
Program, College Entrance Examination Board; 
“Recommendations for Training in Mathematics of Junior and Sen- 
ior High Teachers,” followed from R. Creighton Buck, Chairman 
of CUPM, University of Wisconsin; and finally 

“Problems of Inservice Retraining of Junior and Senior High School 
Teachers,” were reviewed by Roy Dubisch, then at Fresno State 
College. 


Each presentation was commented upon by a panel further to empha- 


size the many tasks California must undertake to upgrade high school 
instruction in mathematics. The representatives of the forty (out of forty- 
three) departments of mathematics at higher educational institutions in 
California which prepare secondary school teachers, divided into sections 
and addressed themselves to suggesting ways and means for achieving 
the goals set by the State. Each section enjoyed the counsel of a Cali- 
fornia discussion leader familiar with West Coast problems and had as 
resource adviser one of the members of the CUPM Panel on Teacher 
Training since E. G. Begle, John L. Kelley, and Robert J. Wisner assisted 
Dr. Buck, as well as G. Baley Price, Executive Secretary, Conference 
Board of the Mathematical Sciences. 

At the risk of misunderstandings arising from remarks quoted out of 
context, it is interesting to note a point or two made by the principal 
speakers. Dr. W. H. Meyer pointed out that “the purpose of this confer- 
ence is to gauge and develop some ideas about what is going to happen 
when the consensus represented by this Report is actually instituted in 
the schools. The decision is to institute this consensus slowly, to change 
the junior and senior high school mathematics curriculums in the direc- 
tions indicated in this Report. . . . the situation as it is emerging . . . will 
really create a crisis. Particularly a crisis with the colleges. . . . if the col- 
lege curriculum is not itself adjusted to the situation, there will be a 
strange gap between it and high school mathematics.” 
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Professor Meyer stated: “One of the difficult things for college people 
in connection with this retraining operation is that we don’t really know 
the people we are supposed to help. . . . We don’t know what they do. 
We don’t know what they are supposed to do. . . . One reason, of course, 
is that we never meet these people. The second is that we think we meet 
them because some high school teachers do come and talk to us. The 
assumption is that they are always the best. And so, if we have any 
opinions about the high school teachers, they are always distorted in the 
wrong direction. I mean away from what is probably the true norm, and 
wrong because it will mislead us when we think about the problems we 
have at this level.” 

Teachers on the average, Professor Meyer suspects, “lack any interest 
in theory and any power to apply it. They lack a critical approach to the 
problems at hand. . . . Where are they supposed to get it? In college, of 
course. Why don’t they have it? Because they didn’t get it there... . I 
have heard more than one high school teacher say it burned him up to 
go to a meeting and hear his old professor stand up and say the schools 
must have modern mathematics. Five years ago, this professor taught the 
teacher. According to the teacher, the professor did everything wrong 
and now he says there should be modern mathematics in the schools. I 
don’t blame this teacher for being burned up, and if the college man is 
honest, he should welcome the chance to see that his product isn’t very 
good.” 

Dr. Julius Hlavaty stated: “We start from the comprehensive high 
school and the American dream and we must not ever forget that. The 
teacher, day by day, is much more than a teacher of mathematics. He is 
first of all a teacher in an American secondary school. . . . The teacher 
has every moment of his life to be all things to all students. . . . This pro- 
gram that you have just heard, and the Commission’s program and the 
SMSG, are all for the college capable students. But who decides who 
the college capable student is? The classroom teacher is confronted with 
that problem every single day. . . . 

“Of course, it is now very fashionable to make fun of education courses, 
to be sarcastic about the whole child, to be sarcastic about life adjust- 
ment courses. True, all of these concepts are very very susceptible to 
criticism. But they are not all wrong, nor were they ever all wrong... . 
I think that we will be making a very sad mistake if we ignore the experi- 
ence of the secondary school for the last forty years. . . . 

“When (a teacher) is not attending to his classes and his homeroom 
class, he is filling out reports, he is patrolling the cafeteria, he is doing 
many things. There is no room for him to grow and learn and think on 
the job. I hope one of the very concrete proposals that will come from 
this meeting will be a recommendation to administrators to recognize the 
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need for released time to study right within the school day. It is an es- 
sential part for keeping teachers capable of teaching. . . . 

“One of the greatest services that summer institutes can grant teachers 
is to provide a guided tour if nothing more through the new materials so 
that they can see for themselves that there is a large area of agreement. 
These new materials are different in kind from the textbooks high school 
teachers were brought up on. Nobody ever in his right mind before now 
read a mathematics textbook. No student would think of doing that. No 
teacher would make a reading assignment from a mathematical textbook. 
But this is the way to study mathematics. And if the book is properly 
written, it is written to be read by the student and the teacher. Teachers 
have to be trained to teach the reading of mathematics. . . . 

“We should recognize the professional right of the teacher to his own 
continued education, and administrators, supervisors and boards of edu- 
cation ought to be made aware of this.” 

In conclusion, E. G. Begle sounded the note which ran throughout 
the meetings: “The State of California and State Department of Educa- 
tion are not only doing a lot as they push on with their extensive program, 
but it is a sensible program. It is sensibly ordered.” The Bureau of Sec- 
ondary Education is quite aware, however, that only if the California 
Legislature should follow the example of New York State and provide 


funds for inservice education, can modern mathematics in high school 
become a reality in this generation. 





INDEPENDENT STUDY 


Teachers must face up to the fact that gifted students often can learn as much 
by independent research outside the classroom as by participation in a group discus- 
sion keyed to the mental abilities of less gifted youngsters. Some successful courses 
for the academically talented have met as infrequently as once a week. By freeing 
themselves as well as their students from the routine of daily class attendance, 
teachers of the talented may secure some of the additional time they need for prep- 
aration and evaluation of written assignments. 

—Social Studies for the Academically Talented Student. National Education 
Association and the National Council for the Social Studies 





BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
IN CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOLS 


BY ALBERT V. MAYRHOFER* 


A revolution is in full bloom in California! From Oregon to the Mex- 
ican border, secondary teachers and administrators are engaged in a co- 
operative effort with institutions of higher education and professional 
organizations. The purpose of this effort is to bring about a significant 
change in the materials and the method of teaching secondary school 
biology. These revisions are necessary in order to meet our need to sur- 
vive and maintain society. 

The impact of technology is producing a geometric telescoping of hu- 
man experience in time. The magnitude of this effect is difficult to com- 
prehend. It can be grasped vaguely by examining the rate of accumulating 
scientific data and the shattering population predictions. Thoughtful study 
of the implications will bring the picture into sharper focus. 

The mass and complexity of biological data and their impact on 
society demand not only a judicious selection of representative material 
for inclusion in the curriculum, but new methods of presentation as well. 
Implicit in these demands is a rejection of the encyclopedic approach 
toward subject matter. A reorientation of the curriculum toward the 
teaching of selected concepts which have high predictive and interpretive 
value is mandatory. 


Wuat Has Breen Done? 


Every teacher and administrator is aware of the redoubled efforts to 
develop improved curriculums in local districts. Broader in scope are the 
area meetings conducted by the Curriculum Committee of CASSA and by 
consultants of the Bureau of Secondary Education to alert administrators 


* Science teacher, Grossmont High School, Grossmont, California. 
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to changing needs and trends. Teachers keep informed at area meetings 
and institutes. 

Typical of local area efforts were the November meetings of the Im- 
perial County School District, Berkeley Unified School District, the tri- 
county meeting hosted by Chico State College and the Los Angeles State 
College—AIBS Laboratory Block Training Session. The development of 
an integrated biology-Spanish curriculum by the Exeter staff under How- 
ard Riddle is a most interesting local effort.1 Equally valuable is the set- 
ting up of a Junior Museum in Fresno under the leadership of Robert 
Winter. The regular and intensive activities of the Fresno City Schools 
in the area of biology curriculum improvement is commendable. The 
broad programs of inservice training planned by the teachers in Sacra- 
mento County with the assistance of J. Martin Weber and National De- 
fense Education Act Title III-B funds is an outstanding example of local 
cooperative action. This is particularly true in view of the cooperative 
efforts with the junior colleges and the State College and other commu- 
nity resources in that area. 


The activities of the California Science Teachers Association, Northern 
Section, offer opportunities to keep abreast of developments. The North- 
ern Section’s annual meeting in December, 1960, offered an excellent 
teaching demonstration of the “concept approach” in biology. This dem- 
onstration was again presented at the annual convention of the National 
Science Teachers Association. The Southern Section of the California State 
Teacher Association’s winter meeting in Los Angeles offered teachers an 
opportunity to view and discuss new developments in biology curriculum. 

A new contribution in Southern California was the first “Math-Science 
Weekend” sponsored by the Southern Section of the California Science 
Teachers Association and the California Mathematics Council. This affair, 
under the leadership of Gerald Baughman and Kenton Horner was a 
giant step forward in professional activity by teachers. 

The Northern California Committee on Problem Solving in Science 
(NCCOPSIS), is a teacher organization which cuts across responsibility 
assignments and subject matter areas in an attempt to improve the science 
curriculum as a whole. Secondary school biology has profited much from 
the constant activities of this dedicated group. 

An organization on the march nationally is the National Association 
of Biology Teachers (NABT). The California chapter, under the able 
leadership of John Bruce, presented in March, 1961, at Diablo Valley 
College, one of the finest programs in the history of curriculum develop- 


1 Everett O’Rourke, Ruth Sherred, and Helen Smeltzer, “An Experiment in Inte- 
grating Biology and Spanish,” California Journal of Secondary Education, XXXV 
(November, 1960), No. 7. 
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ment in this State. It is the biology teachers’ organization. It has national 
goals, lines of communication and interest well established, and the re- 
sources necessary to make valuable contributions at all levels. 


SoME Procress OF Note 


The program of team teaching at Yuba City Union High School under 
the direction of Patrick Balch is an excellent example of staff and facilities 
utilization. The application of the concept of integration of school re- 
sources to fit the local situation is perhaps most clearly illustrated in Cali- 
fornia by the well organized science curriculum in this school. 

Fremont Union High School, Sunnyvale, is experimenting with a com- 
bination of team and modified scheduling approaches. The classes, under 
the tutelage of Harry Johns and Claude Flock, meet in small laboratory 
groups and large lecture groups on alternating days. As in all new en- 
deavors, some minor difficulties were experienced in the beginning but 
these are expected to diminish as experience is gained. 

Two schools in California have experimented with biology at the ninth 
grade level for “honors” students. The program at San Dieguito Union 
High School, Encinitas, seems to be progressing well. This, together with 
their “Red Spider” NDEA project is well worth examining. Students in 
the program at Grossmont Union High School, Grossmont, now in its fifth 
year, have performed very well. The plan calls for a full science curricu- 
lum in high school with college credit courses offered in the twelfth grade 
in biology or chemistry for those students desiring to register for part 
time work in the junior college. The program is under review, however, 
due to the greatly improved academic achievement and readiness of stu- 
dents entering the school from the elementary system within the Gross- 
mont Union High School District. The considered revision, a ninth grade 
physical science course, could achieve a stronger sequence and better 
articulation. 

The San Francisco Unified School District has undertaken an unusual 
program. The Lux-Bio-Chem program offered at Galileo High School 
under the direction of Louis Alcorta is a solid approach to integrating 
biology and that portion of chemistry which is necessary to a firmer under- 
standing of molecular biology. The course is heavily laboratory oriented 
with emphasis on “student dscovery” and total concept presentation. 


Tse AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


The AIBS recognized the need to upgrade secondary school biology 
offerings at an early date. The first standing committee formed, the Edu- 
cation Committee, undertook immediate action. The desirability of im- 
mediate and long range action was obvious as a result of their united 
study of the curricular problem. 
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To cope with this long range need, the committee launched the Bio- 
logical Sciences Curriculum Study (BSCS) directed by Arnold Grobman 
and a Laboratory Block Program under the direction of Addison Lee. 
These programs are an attack upon such problems as time, facilities, 
plant layout and equipment. They constitute a long range attempt to 
reorganize the high school curriculum. 

The BSCS has produced three significant experimental courses of study, 
to include texts, laboratory manuals and teachers’ guides for each. The 
first course, or “blue version,” is biochemical in orientation. The second, 
or “yellow version,” is more or less classical in approach. The third, or 
“green version,” is an ecological approach. All three courses emphasize 
the same significant concepts. The difference is in the order of presenta- 
tion and the materials and orientation used. Reports indicate that the 
experiment is meeting with much success. The author bas not found one 
teacher involved in the program who would willingly go back to the “old 
way,” in spite of significant increase in teachers’ workloads and adminis- 
trative and financial problems involved with the courses. 

In the 1960-61 school year, two test center areas were established in 
California for the blue or biochemical approach. Fourteen cooperating 
secondary schools were involved. Some additional high schools tested the 
experimental materials independently of the test centers. _ 

The materials tested during 1960-61 and revised this summer at Boul- 
der, Colorado, are being evaluated on a broader basis for 1961-62. The 
blue version is being used in Los Angeles, Modesto, the San Francisco 
Bay Area, and Yuba City; the green version in Los Angeles. In an addi- 
tional test center in San Jose a special ninth grade trial of the blue version 
is underway. 

An independent trial of the blue version without special teacher intro- 
duction of the course is being undertaken by the San Diego Unified school 
system. Inservice training is made available to the teachers by this dis- 
trict during the progress of the school year. 

An interesting trial is underway in the Grossmont Union High School 
District. During the summer of 1961 a National Defense Education Act 
institute was conducted to thoroughly familiarize teachers with the green, 
or ecological materials. The trial is in cooperation with San Diego State 
College, one of three colleges in the United States selected for this par- 
ticular long-range study of secondary school biology. The possibilities are 
most encouraging. The institute was conducted by Avery H. Gallup with 
the assistance of special area consultants from the college. The Laboratory 
Block Program is being tested concurrently with the BSCS materials. 

While all of this worthy experimental work is under development, one 
might ask, “What do I do now?” To quote Hiden T. Cox, Executive Di- 
rector of the American Institute of Biological Sciences, “The Film Series 
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is for now.” The massive changes which have taken place in biology have 
created an information lag between discovery, college text, secondary 
school teacher, and student. Concurrent with the long-range experiments 
in curriculum development, a program is needed to bring students up-to- 
date information illustrating important interpretive and predictive con- 
cepts. The AIBS has such a program in its film series. Over 200 of the 
nation’s leading biologists and teachers joined efforts to produce filmed 
units with built-in flexibility. The films are highly adaptable to whatever 
pattern is in existence in a local school. Each is accompanied by a teacher's 
manual, and a student study guide and tests. The series covers the whole 
range of modern biology. Teachers thus have at their disposal a wealth 
of resources. An additional value of the series is the bringing “into the 
classroom” of such illustrious figures in American biology as Donald Buck- 
lin, Harvey Fisher, Gairdner Moment, and Curt Stern. It is important for 
students to gain a knowledge and appreciation of the variety of person- 
alities in the field. 


An additional value which will accrue from the use of the resources 
in the AIBS Film Series is the reawakening of teacher interest in and 
practice in the use of good audio-visual aids. It is difficult at best for 
teachers to prepare students properly for film viewing if materials are not 


available. AIBS presents these films for use in conjunction with the 
teacher's manual and student study guide. With these, the teacher and 
student are prepared to make maximum capital of the resource. 

Basically, these film resources offer an opportunity for teachers to do 
in their classrooms that which they cannot do alone regardless of money, 
time, or facilities in the California high schools of today. 


AssISTANCE From Instrrutions oF HicHER LEARNING 


The junior colleges have assumed a new role in California; American 
River Junior College, San Francisco City College and San Bernardino 
Valley College are outstanding examples. The faculties of these institu- 
tions have rendered consultant service to secondary school teachers 
through professional meetings and joint endeavors. In addition, they have 
acted as a common meeting ground, sparking the development of profes- 
sional organizations at the “area” level. The junior colleges of California 
are in a position to make a major contribution to the secondary school 
curriculum and to accelerate the development of orderly articulation. 

The colleges and universities in California have, in many cases, per- 
formed functions similar to the junior colleges in development of profes- 
sional organizations at the local level. Their major contribution to date, 
however, has been the offering of inservice training. The institutes offered 
at Humboldt State College, University of California at Berkeley, and 
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Sacramento State College in the summer of 1961 are but examples. The 
help extended to secondary school teachers by the biology faculty at San 
Fernando Valley State College to develop courses is laudable. 

In summary, the revolution in the development of the secondary school 
biology curriculum is proceeding rapidly by the following means: 


(1) Local special experimental course development. 

(2) Experimentation with BSCS materials. 

(3) General advancement through ‘eisai meetings, both local 
and regional. 

(4) Use of the AIBS Film Series. 

(5) Assistance to secondary school personnel by institutions of higher 
learning. 

(6) Through NDEA and NSF institutes and meetings. 


The increased interest in and study of the problems by teachers and 
administrators would, alone, bring improvement. The guidelines and as- 
sistance furnished by the American Institute of Biological Sciences adds 
the assurance of a realistic solution to the problems which gave rise to 
the revolution. 





EDUCATION HELPS, MAKES PREJUDICE MORE POLITE 


Education apparently doesn’t reduce religious or racial prejudice—it just teaches 
a man to express it more politely. 

That’s the finding of a study of attitudes toward Jews and Negroes in the United 
States made by Dr. Charles Herbert Stember of Rutgers University for the American 
Jewish Committee. Its basis is an analysis of public opinion polls made during the 
1940’s and early 1950's. 

Until a generation ago, Stember said, it was “believed that the teaching of facts 
about minority groups could do much to reduce prejudice . . . In recent years it has 
no longer seemed so obvious that classroom learning is an escalator which auto- 
matically lifts the individual to higher levels of group understanding.” 

In fact, he said, it seems possible that “the educational process, by scrupulously 
refraining from teaching specific doctrines may in effect be creating a vacuum which 
the prevailing winds of prejudice might rush in to fill.” 

Educated persons are generally vehement in opposing legal restrictions against 
minorities, he found, but also are more likely to reject personal contacts with mem- 
bers of minority groups. 

The only instances in which he found education had a marked effect in lessening 
prejudice were those involving persons of low social and economic status. The less 
educated among this group expressed more prejudice than those in higher status 
groups. 

—Stanford Daily, October 25, 1961 








FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN CALIFORNIA 
PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


BY EVERETT V. O’ROURKE* 


Every four-year and senior high school in California offers at least 
one foreign language, and has for many years. Today, some larger high 
schools teach as many as six languages. The lower grades also are in- 
volved; a survey in 1959 revealed that 17.3 per eent of the students in the 
junior high schools in the State were taking a foreign language. Growth 
has been rapid. Between 1956 and 1959 the total school enrollment in 
grades nine through twelve increased 27.3 per cent. During the same time 
the enrollments in foreign languages increased 44.7 per cent. 

The decade of the fifties saw an increased interest develop in teaching 
foreign languages in the secondary schools. This interest, evident in the 
schools of California, received impetus by three publications as well as 
by the passage of the National Defense Education Act of 1958. These 
publications are: THE NATIONAL INTEREST AND FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGES, a discussion guide and work paper prepared by William Riley 
Parker and sponsored by the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO. 
The preface to this 1957 document states, “The American Association of 
School Administrators and the Department of Classroom Teachers, Na- 
tional Education Association, have carried nationwide publicity on the 
need for more and better instruction in the public schools of the United 
States.” On page 60 in the section concerning Modern Foreign Languages, 
Dr. Parker reminds his readers that “The wide publicity given the wartime 
intensive language programs did academic foreign language study both 
a great disservice and a great service. It confused the public, created 
damaging misconceptions, and seemed to confirm a popular suspicion that 
‘the professors’ were pretty much passé in their ways. But it also made 
countless people aware for the first time of the fact that foreign language 
study, like physics, had a direct and demonstrable importance to our na- 


* Consultant, Bureau of Secondary Education, State Department of Education. 
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tional welfare. When the war ended and America found herself playing 
an unaccustomed role of leadership in a suddenly smaller world, there 
were plenty of persons in national life to point out that we had better 
learn to speak the other fellow’s language as a first step toward under- 
standing him.” 

The second document which had a stirring effect on curriculum, to 
include a foreign language, was THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL TO- 
DAY by James B. Conant, published in 1959. Dr. Conant recommends 
that, “The school board should be ready to offer a third and fourth year 
of a foreign language, no matter how few students enroll. The guidance 
officers should urge the completion of a four-year sequence of one foreign 
language if the student demonstrates ability in handling foreign lan- 
guages. On the other hand, students who have real difficulty handling the 
first year of a language should be advised against continuing with the 
subject... . The main purpose of studying a foreign language is to ob- 
tain something approaching a mastery of that language. And by a mastery 
is surely meant the ability to read the literature published in the language 
and, in the case of a modern language, to converse with considerable 
fluency and accuracy with an inhabitant of the country in question.” 

In September of 1959 the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals published a report of the 1958-1959 major project of the Com- 
mittee on Curriculum Planning and Development. Entitled MODERN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE COMPREHENSIVE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL, this document has been cited for making an outstanding con- 
tribution to the planning and improving of the language curriculum. The 
first paragraph of Part II of the committee report states, “A chief purpose 
of studying a modern foreign language is for mastery of the language as 
a means of communication. Traditional programs of modern language 
teaching do not usually accomplish this purpose because they fail to 
induce natural language behavior. To expand these traditional programs 
would be wasteful. What we need is a change in emphasis from learning 
about language toward learning the language itself. The ability to com- 
municate is at the heart of modern foreign language study.” 

The National Defense Education Act of 1958 made funds available 
for the purchase of materials and equipment by school districts and 
counties; for the employment of personnel for the training of teachers in 
workshops, conferences and institutes; and for the publication and dis- 
tribution of bulletins and brochures for the improvement of instruction 
in languages. 

The total federal funds approved under Title III, NDEA, during the 
three-year period 1958-61 was $2,501,367 to purchase materials and equip- 
ment for foreign language instruction in California. Of this amount 
$1,682,769 was approved for secondary schools to support 346 projects, 
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ranging from one tape recorder to complete language laboratories. Since 
the Federal funds are approved on a matching basis with local districts, 
the total expenditure by the secondary schools and NDEA during the 
three-year period was approximately $3,365,538 for foreign language pro- 
grams. Schools and districts of all sizes and in all regions of the State 
submitted projects. 

The newness, variety, and rapid growth of language laboratory facil- 
ities and the need for combining the use of the facilities with the new 
techniques and methodology for language learning has constituted some 
real problems and issues for the teachers and administrators of the State. 
To help solve some of these issues the Bureau of Secondary Education 
planned and conducted a foreign language conference for California edu- 
cators at the University of California, Santa Barbara, from June 29 through 
July 2, 1959. 

In his opening remarks to the conferees, Roy Simpson, California State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, stated: “In the next three days here 
you are going to be given a blueprint for a major change in one vital 
segment of education. It is a change calculated to better meet the needs 
of this age and bring about a virtual revolution in foreign language teach- 
ing. The reasons for the revolution in language training are well known 
to all of us. Only a few of them brought together add up to an impos- 
ing argument for more effective Jearning by more Americans in foreign 
languages. ... Three factors have given impetus to improved foreign 
language teaching in the high schools and the colleges. Application of 
scientific linguistics has changed the approach, sequence of learning, and 
methods of teaching and evaluation. This has led to the realization that 
language learning is the development of a skill, not merely memorizing 
words and rules. The second factor is the use of electronic equipment in 
the classroom. Entry of technology into the classroom does not, however, 
guarantee success. The teacher remains the key to this. The third factor 
is the National Defense Education Act. Its dollar stimulus has pushed the 
revolution ahead with a sudden start. The changes may look to be in the 
distant future; however, the changes you will make next September will 
show that vast change can be made quickly when the need is great.” 

The speech by Superintendent Simpson, the addresses of keynote 
speakers, and the discussions and deliberations of the 112 other educators 
attending the workshop built the platform for future planning and im- 
provement in foreign language teaching in California. Problems, issues 
and situations discussed at that first meeting were: Objectives, skills and 


1 Simpson, Roy E. Address given at Workshop on Foreign Language Instruction 
for Administrative and Supervisory Personnel of California High Schools. University 
of California, Santa Barbara. June 29, 1959. 
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processes of language instruction; readiness factors in language learning; 
differences among languages and the problems of language learning; the 
preservice and inservice education of teachers; the status of foreign lan- 
guage teaching in American high schools; the use, management and 
maintenance of electronic equipment and laboratories for language learn- 
ing; the relationships between language skills and cultural attitudes; 
which languages should be taught and how much at each learning level; 
methods and techniques of foreign language instruction—comparisons be- 
tween the grammar-translation method and the audio-lingual method; 
the selection and preparation of materials for language learning; articu- 
lation of the language program between the elementary and the secondary 
levels; the evaluation of the foreign language program and the evaluation 
of student learning. 
Marjorie C. Johnston in her address to the conference stated, 


“Never before has there been so much study, discussion, plan- 
ning, and cooperation within, between, and among the associations 
of language teachers, groups of school administrators, staffs of Fed- 
eral and state education agencies, schools and departments of col- 
leges and universities, and the lay and professional organizations 
concerned with improving instruction. Such efforts can hardly fail 


to reach the necessary goal. 

“The goal in this case is one that we have never seriously striven 
to reach before in American education—mastery in the use of at 
least one modern foreign language by a substantial segment of our 
population. Such achievement requires a high degree of skill in 
communication, and deep insight into the life and thought of the 
people whose language is studied. 

“Many language programs are, therefore, undergoing basic 
modifications in order to establish learning conditions that can de- 
velop communication skills and understanding of foreign cultures. 
Long sequences of study, continuity, and well-planned gradual pro- 
gression in difficulty are absolute essentials to such programs.” 


Charles Hockett of Cornell assured the conferees that “Recommenda- 
tions for concentrating efforts on the essentials of language learning can 
be stated didactically as principles—‘do’s’ and ‘don'ts’: 


. Teach the language, not about the language. 

. Teach the language, not (at the start) a writing system. 

. Teach the language, not its vocabulary. 

. Teach the language as it is, not as anyone thinks it ought to be. 

. Teach the language as it is spoken in ordinary circumstances, not 
as a special literary or oratorical form. 
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6. Teach the language, not its literature. 
7. Teach the language as it is now, not in terms of its history. 
8. Language learning is not an intellectual task.” 


Elton Hocking, in speaking of the readiness factors of language learn- 
ing, reminded his audience that, 


“Readiness in language learning by the audio-lingual method . . . 
appears at an early age. Reading readiness comes later and is re- 
lated to readiness in speaking the native tongue. In learning a 
foreign language readiness is promoted by the use of material al- 
ready familiar through oral practice. As for grammatical analysis, 
this must follow after a long interval and in some cases should be 
eliminated. Writing in a foreign language must be imitative of an 
external model, by dictation or by copying, or of an inner model 
such as a memorized song or poem. The aim should be to provide 
practice in the use of good language rather than practice in making 
mistakes. Finally, readiness for literary appreciation and criticism 
may be on either of two levels. At the spontaneous, instinctive level 
such readiness, which may appear at an early age, probably is re- 
lated to appreciation for music and for simple forms of poetry. At 
the higher levels, it comes late, if at all, and is related to insights 
which develop not only from the student’s perceptiveness but also 
from his linguistic skill. However, the audio-lingual method can 
develop such skill to a degree not attainable by the translation 
method alone.” 


The immediate effects of the Santa Barbara conference were twofold. : 
First, administrators, supervisors, and language teachers became more 
aware that a change in language teaching was evolving throughout the 
State and nation and that increasing significance should be given to this 
subject in the school curriculum. The second immediate effect was the 
appointment of a Statewide Foreign Language Steering Committee of 
seven educators to work with members of the staff of the Bureau of Sec- 
ondary Education to identify and study many of the problems and issues 
deterring or affecting the improvement of foreign language teaching in 
California secondary schools and to recommend ways and means of help- 
ing teachers, administrators, supervisors, and counselors. 

The Steering Committee held several meetings, identified major and 
minor problems and issues, reached tentative conclusions, and made two 
definite decisions. One decision was that regional workshops should be 
held in many areas of the State to instruct language teachers in the new 
methodology, to acquaint them with ways and means of selecting and 
preparing materials for teaching and to help them with the solution of 
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other perplexing problems. The second decision was that instructional 
guides for at least some of the modern foreign languages should be writ- 
ten, published and distributed to the schools and colleges of the State. 

A language workshop held at Delano, California, in January, 1960, 
was the first of the regional workshops. It was planned and conducted by 
educators from Kern, Tulare, and Kings counties with the assistance of 
members of the staff of the Bureau of Secondary Education. The work- 
shop was attended by 125 school personnel from the three counties and 
from districts in other counties. The Delano meeting was followed by 
three more similar ones during the spring of 1960—one in San Bernardino, 
one in Roseville, and one in San Diego. 

Since the spring of 1960 approximately 100 language workshops and 
conferences have been held in California. Approximately 5,000 schoo! per- 
sonnel representing elementary schools, secondary schools, junior colleges 
colleges, and universities have attended. Some of the meetings were 
planned and conducted by the Bureaus of the Division of Instruction of 
the California State Department of Education and some have been 
planned by counties and districts in cooperation with one or more of the 
Bureaus. Consultants and leaders for all of the workshops and conferences 
have been made available through Title III funds of the Defense Educa- 
tion Act. 

Four hundred and sixty teachers from California schools have attended 
language institutes under the auspices of Title VI of the NDEA during the 
summers of 1960 and 1961. During the two summers five teachers have 
attended the institutes for training in Chinese, 146 in French, 61 in Ger- 
man, 15 in Italian, 36 in Russian, and 197 in Spanish. Sixty-two of the 
teachers were from elementary schools and 398 from secondary schools. 

Special workshops and meetings have been held, such as the one for 
the teachers of Russian at University of California, Santa Barbara, during 
the summer of 1960 to evaluate texts, dictionaries, supplementary reading 
materials, tapes, records, films, and other materials available at that time 
for teaching and learning Russian.? Another meeting was held during 
the summer of 1960 by a committee of instructors and supervisors of 
Spanish to develop and write a guide for teaching Spanish in secondary 
schools.* A third meeting was conducted at Santa Rosa Junior College 
during the summer of 1961 to develop and write a guide for teaching 
French which will be published by the State Department of Education 
and distributed to schools before the fall of 1962. 


2 Masson, Edmond E. and O’Rourke, Everett V. “Russian Language Study in 
California Public Secondary Schools,” California Schools, XXXI, (December, 1960). 

8 SPANISH: Listening, Speaking, Reading, Writing—Grades Seven Through 
Twelve. Bulletin No. 4. California State Department of Education, May, 1961, Sac- 
ramento, California. 
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The purchase of equipment, the workshops, and the emphasis placed 
on foreign languages by the adult community has had a phenomenal effect 
on the enrollment of students in languages. Table I shows the actual 
enrollments and the increase in enrollments in the languages offered in 
grades nine through twelve of California public secondary schools for 
1956 and 1959. These figures include the ninth grade in junior high 
schools as well as those from the four-year schools. 


TABLE I 


ENROLLMENTS AND INCREASE IN ENROLLMENTS 

IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE COURSES IN GRADES NINE 

THROUGH TWELVE IN CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOLS 
FROM 1956 TO 1959 


Actual Enrollments Increase in Enrollments 
Language 1956 1959 Actual Percent 


Spanish 120,728 159,972 39,244 32.5 
French 25,153 45,573 22.420 89.1 
German 4,386 15,444 11,058 252.1 
Italian 562 837 275 48.9 
Russian _ 1,099 1,099 _ 
Hebrew _ 154 154 _ 
Chinese _ 21 21 
Latin 30,007 37,135 
Introduction to 

Language 157 212 35.0 


Total 181,346 362,447 81,101 44.7 





Table I shows that the largest enrollment and greatest actual increase 
in enrollment was in Spanish and the greatest percentage of increase was 
in German for languages that were being taught in the schools in 1956 
and 1959. Russian, Hebrew, and Chinese have been added to the curricu- 
lar offerings since 1956. Latin enrollments, too, have increased even though 
the funds available from National Defense Education Act are only for 
the improvement of teaching of modern foreign languages. While the 
figures are not available for 1961 there is no doubt that the enrollment in 
languages is continuing to increase. 

There has been a change, also, in the attitude toward recommendations 
and requirements in foreign language, particularly for college preparatory 
students. Data for 1959 revealed that of the 558 high schools reporting, 
134 schools recommended three years of language study and 107 advised 
four years. However, only 16 of the schools suggested that two or more 
years of foreign language should be required for all students. The change 
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to accepting the recommendation that every student should have oppor- 
tunities to study a foreign language is slow in coming about. However, 
the theory and practice of including a foreign language or languages in 
the curriculum of the elementary school for all students at certain grade 
levels and the statements by linguists and language instructors that every- 
one should have an opportunity to learn to speak a second language are 
causing an increasing number of secondary schools to give many students, 
rather than a select few, opportunities to register for language study. 

While it seems apparent that the languages most students will learn 
to speak are Spanish, French, German, and Italian, there is considerable 
evidence that the languages of Asia and Africa will be programmed by sec- 
ondary schools as rapidly as teachers and learning materials are available. 

The story of foreign languages in California public schools would not 
be complete without giving much credit to the Foreign Language Asso- 
ciation of Northern California and the Modern Language Association of 
Southern California for their extensive and intensive work through state- 
ment, practice, and conferences to endorse and further the improvement 
of language teaching in the schools of the State. 

As one surveys the language programs in California secondary schools 
today he realizes that the prophetic words of Superintendent Simpson in 
1959 have become a reality; “The changes may look to be in the distant 


future; however, the changes you will make . . . will show that vast change 
can be made quickly when the need is great. Entry of technology into 
the classroom does not . . . guarantee success. The teacher remains the 
key to this.” 





FREEING INTELLIGENCE 


There is a huge need for empirical studies of different kinds of teachers who 
communicate, inspire and set free different potentialities. Abstractions of the sort 
appearing in the Conant report are not so much false as misleading, because the indi- 
viduality of the learning process tends in this way to be blurred. Our strange ignor- 
ance of the psychology of the teaching situation after all these decades of research 
on education involves an ignorance of the individuality of the learner. ... It is the 
psychology of individuality itself and of interpersonal relations, which is a necessary 
corrective to the more abstract principles about democracy and education. 

—Gardner Murphy, Freeing Intelligence Through Teaching, 1961 





SURGE TOWARD EXCELLENCE: 
THE IMPACT OF TITLE V IN CALIFORNIA 


BY LAURENCE L. BELANGER* 


The first sentence of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 
states, “The Congress hereby finds and declares that the security of the 
Nation requires the fullest development of the mental resources and tech- 
nical skills of its young men and women.” 

In accordance with this solemn truth, Part A of Title V of the Act 
authorizes the appropriation of Federal funds for making grants to State 
educational agencies to assist them to establish and maintain programs of 
testing and guidance and counseling. 

Allocations under this authorization are made on the basis of State 
plans, approved by the United States Commissioner of Education, which 
set forth “(1) a program for testing students in the public schools and 
(2) a program of guidance and counseling in the public schools (A) to 
advise students of courses of study best suited to their ability, aptitudes, 
and skills, and (B) to encourage students with outstanding aptitudes and 
ability to complete their secondary school education, take the necessary 
courses for admission to institutions of higher education, and enter such 
institutions.” 

Although the Act does provide Federal aid to education—certainly not 
a new phenomenon—it contains a statement which should be entirely 
reassuring to those persons who are mindful of the threat associated with 
Federal aid to local control of education: “Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to authorize any department, agency, officer, or em- 
ployee of the United States to exercise any direction, supervision, or 
control over the curriculum, program of instruction, administration, or 
personnel of any educational institution or school system.” 


* Consultant, Bureau of Pupil Personnel Services, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, California. 
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Within the freedom thus guaranteed by the Act, the California State 
plan, devised with the help of a representative advisory committee and 
approved by the State Board of Education, sets forth the following ob- 
jectives: 

1. To increase the number and the competencies of guidance personnel 

2. To improve the techniques, methods, and the data available on 

characteristics, organization, and costs of guidance services as a 
means of effecting long-term program development throughout the 
State 

. To extend testing, guidance, and counseling services to a greater 
number of secondary school students 

. To improve the use of test data and other information about stu- 
dents in assisting them to make and carry out educational and vo- 
cational plans 

. To provide better materials and information to guidance personnel 

. To increase the interest in and support of guidance services on the 
part of parents and other citizens and secure their active participa- 
tion in appropriate guidance activities 

. To effect greater coordination of effort of guidance personnel at 
local district, county, State, and college and university levels in 
accomplishing guidance objectives. 


To assist in the accomplishment of these purposes, consistent with the 
intent of the Act, the following amounts have been allocated to California 
under the provisions of Title V-A: 1958-59, $372,763; 1959-60, $1,129,000; 
1960-61, $1,190,844; and for the current fiscal year, $1,245,611. 

In accordance with the basic procedures outlined in the State plan, 
superintendents of districts operating secondary schools, and county su- 
perintendents of schools may apply for reimbursement of approved ex- 
penditures for guidance. Approval is obtained through the submission of 
an application (prepared in accordance with specifications prescribed in 
the State plan) to the Bureau of National Defense Education Act Admin- 
istration in the State Department of Education. Each application outlines 
clearly what the applicant proposes to do, the amount of local funds 
budgeted for the guidance program, the amount of Federal funds re- 
quested, and indicates specifically how the applicant meets the minimum 
standards for eligible participation. 

The applications are reviewed by staff members of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, who may be assisted by a panel of reviewers. At the 
end of the fiscal year each approved applicant submits a claim for reim- 
bursement together with narrative and statistical reports of the year’s 
guidance activities proposed in the application. Applications are sub- 
mitted prior to the first of the fiscal year during which the proposed 
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activity is to be accomplished. No two applications are identical, each 
requiring evaluation and analysis upon its own merits. Although the 
approval process therefore becomes lengthy and involved, the extra time 
and effort are more than offset by the freedom and initiative guaranteed 
to the applicants by the procedures utilized. The operations just outlined 
constitute one of the major assets of the State plan, making it possible 
for local superintendents to apply for Federal financial assistance toward 
the services most urgently needed to serve students under their adminis- 
tration within the intent and purposes of Title V-A. 

It has been stated that applicant agencies are required to meet mini- 
mum standards. Among these are included a minimum testing program 
of one test indicative of scholastic aptitude given at least once in grades 
seven through nine, a minimum counselor-student ratio, and prescribed 
personnel qualifications. This ratio has become increasingly more realistic, 
in terms of effective guidance, during the period that NDEA has been in 
existence. For 1961-62, directors of approved projects are required to have 
at least 15 units which can be counted toward the pupil personnel services 
credential. Approved districts must maintain a counselor-student ratio of 
one full-time counselor (or equivalent) for each 500 students. The com- 
putation of the ratio may include only the time regularly scheduled for 
counseling duties of personnel who will have completed by August 15, 
1962, at least ten units which can be counted toward the pupil personnel 
services credential. 

Despite rising standards of eligibility, participation has remained fairly 
constant. Of California's 334 possible district applicants, 134 received 
funds in 1958-59, and 178 in 1959-60. During 1960-61, 160 districts applied, 
all of which were eligible, except that only 120 were approvable within 
the financial limitations for that year. In 1961-62, 174 districts have been 
approved to be reimbursed at the end of the year. During the first year, 
31 offices of county superintendents of schools received funds under the 
Title. During the second year the number decreased to 26 and has re- 
mained at 15 since then. 

During each of the first two years of the program, the participating 
districts enrolled more than 750,000 secondary school students. For the 
current year the estimated enrollment to be served is 773,253, or about 
three out of every four students enrolled in California’s public high schools. 

Federal funds for the guidance of these students, however, constitute 
only a small part of the guidance budgets of participating districts. For 
example, in the last year, the 135 approved districts and county offices 
expended just over twelve million dollars of local funds for guidance, and 
received nearly $1,100,000 in reimbursements for additional guidance 
services under the provision of Title V-A. When it is realized that there 
are more than 250 additional districts and county offices also supporting 
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guidance services from local funds, the Title V funds are indeed the 
proverbial drop-in-the-bucket in California’s secondary school guidance 
budgets. And yet this small amount of additional money has had a pro- 
found effect upon guidance in this State. 

Following are the expenditures and sources of funds for guidance 
services in the 135 district and county offices operating approved NDEA 
Title V-A projects during 1960-61. The secondary school enrollment served 
was 474,655 students. 


Guidance Budget Title V-A Total 
Categories Local Funds Funds Expenditures 





Professional salaries 

Staff $10,001,543.20 $676,483.14 $10,678,026.34 

Consultant 42,650.57 10,705.46 53,356.03 
Travel 50,846.73 12,558.29 63,405.02 
Clerical assistance 1,394,252.58 314,704.29 1,708,956.87 
Equipment 118,714.62 26,235.86 144,950.48 
Test materials and services 331,446.37 40,528.80 371,975.17 
Educational-occup. inform’t'n 61.576.28 13,640.32 75,216.60 
Miscellaneous 1,373.03 1,011.33 2,384.36 


$12,002,403.38 $1,095,867.49  $13,098,270.87 





It is readily apparent from the preceding figures that over a million 
dollars of the total Title V-A expenditures were used to pay for guidance 
personnel salaries, professional and clerical. More than 60 per cent of the 
total allocations were expended for the partial or whole salaries of 269 
counselors, the equivalent of 106 full-time positions, who worked during 
the regular school day. Counting both regular and overtime employment, 
NDEA paid for the equivalent of 122 full-time counselors in 1960-61 

The equivalent of 375 full-time adult clerical workers were employed 
in the participating districts during the regular school day. Counting both 
regular and overtime employment, NDEA paid for the equivalent of 103 
full-time clerical positions last year. More than 28 per cent of the total 
allocations were expended for clerical assistance. 

In addition, 53 man-days of consultant time were used in the partici- 
pating districts, of which 18 days were supported by Title V. This con- — 
sultant time was exclusive of the more than 400 man-days of consultant 
time provided under the State program of supervision. 

The preceding figures are convincing evidence that the Federal funds 
for guidance have been expended primarily for accomplishing the first 
objective of the State Plan—namely, to increase the number and compe- 
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tency of guidance personnel and to extend guidance services to more 
students. 

Improvement of testing programs also has been noticeable. Although 
California secondary schools have long operated comprehensive testing 
programs, NDEA has had the effect of emphasizing more realistic use of 
tests. Last year, the NDEA districts reported the administration of 921,280 
tests to 400,448 of the near 475,000 students enrolled. Of the total of 
792,495 aptitude and achievement tests given, 73,177 (or nine per cent) 
were paid for by $40,528 of Federal funds. 

About an equal amount was expended for the purchase of educational- 
occupational information and equipment to enhance the effectiveness of 
guidance services. 

Neither the hiring of personnel nor the purchase of materials guar- 
antees, however, that more effective guidance services will be provided. 
The real test comes in the nature and quality of the services and their 
impact upon students. Some indication of the nature of the services pro- 
vided can be gained from the following analysis of the major emphasis 
reported by the 135 participating agencies: 


Major Emphasis Number of Programs Reporting 


Conferences with parents 64 
Improving test utilization 62 
Upgrading information services 43 
Inservice training 27 
Upgrading cumulative records 27 
Group guidance 25 
Program evaluation 16 
Research studies 13 
Follow-up studies 

Multiple counseling 

Curriculum development 

Use of community resources 

Special work with underachievers 


NDEA-supported guidance activities generally have become an in- 
tegral part of the local program, rather than becoming separate projects, 
hence the total effect has been that of general strengthening of the quality 
of services. 

It is not within the purview of this article to attempt to describe the 
individual “adventures in guidance” which local districts have experienced 
as reported in their narrative accounts. Each of these is a feature story 
unto itself, testifying to the impetus which has been given to guidance 
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services, impetus in no small measure attributed to NDEA. This surge 
towa-:d excellence is discernible in certain major trends: 


1. Guidance services are now more visible, assuming more readily 
identifiable purpose, form, status, and function. 

2. There is widespread adherence to the principle that guidance serv- 
ices should measure up at least to minimum standards which are both 
professionally defensible and financially: feasible. 

3. There is new evidence that it is possible to have increased Federal 
aid to education without undue risk of Federal domination. 

4. Guidance personnel, under competent local leadership, can evaluate 
their own programs and take steps to increase effectiveness without nec- 
essarily requiring additional funds. 

5. There is slowly but surely emerging a kind of “framework for pupil 
personnel services” in the State. 

6. A philosophy of developmental rather than remedial guidance is 
finding expression in purposefully planned activities involving all students. 

7. It has been demonstrated that the provision of clerical assistance is 
necessary to the development of guidance programs of high quality. 

8. Educational career guidance has been assigned high priority in 
planning and accomplishment, accompanied by an emphasis upon more 
valid pupil appraisal data meaningfully organized for immediate use, to- 
gether with up-to-date information regarding opportunities for the exer- 
cise of talent. 

9. Direct attention has been given to more careful programming of 
students in accord with their abilities and aspirations and to motivate 
them to complete high school and continue their education. 

10. Counselors have purposefully involved parents so that they have 
become partners in the counseling process, as more than a hundred dis- 
tricts report both individual and group planned conferences with pupils 
and parents relative to the improvement of career decisions. 


Other kinds of activities have also contributed to the “new look” in 
guidance. Three Statewide conferences of local project directors have 
been held. Two films have been produced, one describing occupational 
developments in the Santa Clara area and one illustrating the basic con- 
cepts of data processing. Two pilot studies in the evaluation of effective- 
ness of guidance services are under way. An experimental center for the 
application of data processing procedures to pupil personnel data has 
been established in Richmond, attracting international attention for sev- 
eral noteworthy innovations in pupil accounting, scheduling, test scoring, 
and compilation of pupil data. One study now nearing completion is a 
detailed analysis of just how cumulative records are maintained and used 
in representative districts, truly a study in depth. A guide to California 
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colleges’ entrance requirements and scholarship offerings has been devel- 
oped and distributed, and is currently under revision. A guide to films 
and filmstrips in career guidance and a comprehensive bibliography of 
occupational information materials have been compiled and distributed. 

In process now are (1) a guide to occupation-centered curriculums in 
California junior colleges and adult education centers (2) a publication 
relating to group guidance units in the early high school years and (3) a 
bulletin on the subject of career planning with pupils and parents. In late 
October a two-day work session of a Statewide representative committee 
was held to begin the planning of the development of a framework for 
pupil personnel services within the State. Meanwhile, although not di- 
rectly attributable to the influence of NDEA, but nevertheless associated 
with Title V-A impetus to guidance, plans are moving forward under the 
mandate of California legislative action to develop programs for gifted 
minors, to inaugurate a Statewide testing program, and to review the 
training programs for pupil personnel workers under the new California 
credential structure. 

Thus California’s guidance personnel continue to focus their concern 
upon the individual student—to enhance his dignity, to develop his cap- 
abilities, to stimulate his responsibility, and to widen the range and ef- 
fectiveness of his individual choice. 


The following quotation from the narrative report of one participant 
in the Title V-A program provides an effective summary of the surge 
toward excellence in California’s secondary guidance services, due in no 
small measure to the impetus which NDEA has stimulated: 


“There is abundant and clear evidence that guidance has be- 
come established as a recognized function of the educational pro- 
gram. Professional leadership for this area of the educational 
program has been established. The concept of the counselor as a 
trained person and of counseling as a major function has been 
established. Counselors have responded in large numbers to the 
need for professional training and have seriously undertaken to 
expand their competencies. The concept of testing has been re- 
placed by the concept of test utilization. Organizational structures 
have been established which encourage communication among 
different districts and different schools. The promise of growth in 
individual schools has been increased by the cross-fertilization of 
continued sharing of local efforts with efforts in other places. While 
the outcomes of all of the effort in terms of student growth and 
development have not been assessed, the inference can be drawn 
that these improvements and provisions will yield improved out- 
comes. 





PLANS FOR THE EVALUATION OF 


A PROGRAM OF FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


BY DONALD W. JOHNSON* 


In spite of widespread controversy in education today, it is possible 
to determine two general attitudes which seem to be governing the action 
of our contemporary society. These are: (1) A recognition that the quality 
of learning experiences being offered students in our schools must be im- 
proved. This feeling is the result of many factors, among them the cultural 
competition with the Communist Bloc, an increasing competitive drive for 
placement in the better schools and colleges, and a belated recognition of 
the function of education as a tool of social change. The disagreement 
on methods of improving education does not minimize the importance 
that should be attached to the sincere belief of our public that students 
need to learn more and better than they have in the past. (2) A reluc- 
tance on the part of our society to finance additional educational expen- 
ditures unless and until it can be shown that these expenditures will 
result in improved learning. One of the key difficulties that general aid 
to education bills have had, both at the state and Federal level, results 
from the feeling that there is little evidence to show that increased spend- 
ing on education will have any direct effect on the quality of education, 
of and by itself. 

The National Defense Education Act of 1958 represented a compro- 
mise between the proponents of general aid and the Federal tradition of 
aid for specific purposes. Some of the features of the Act included the 
broad scope of the ten titles, the provision for the autonomy of the several 
states in their administration of each of the titles, and the very unique 
feature that every student in every public school in the United States may 
receive benefit from it. 


* Consultant, Bureau of National Defense, Education Act Administration. 
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It is important to recognize the fact that the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act is an experiment in legislation, and, as an experiment, its success 
or failure may well determine the future direction of Federal school legis- 
lation. Because it represents such a broad program, the determination of 
its areas of success and failure, and an analysis of the ways in which it 
might have been successful or unsuccessful, is a professional responsibility 
which education can neglect only at its own peril. The proper evaluation 
of an experimental program such as the National Defense Education Act 
is not just a duty, but a real opportunity to affect future legislation. 

In California, in the past three fiscal years, a total of $8,090,750 has 
been allocated or reimbursed to school districts for expenditures in the 
fields of science, mathematics, and modern foreign language. The break- 
down of costs by grade level and by subject area is shown below. 


TABLE I. 


Federal Appropriations and Total Expenditures Under Title III of 
The National Defense Education Act From 1959 to 1961° 
By Grade Level 

ELEMENTARY 

eae panes (Mammen no eke oes ...$ 2,939,371 

Total Expenditures (Federal and local) {. 5,981,889 
SECONDARY (includes Junior College) 

Federal Funds Approved .............. a 4,702,233 

Total Expenditures (Federal and local) rd . 9,428,584 
ELEMENTARY-SECONDARY 

Federal Funds Approved 5 , Gieiuecmen 449,146 

Total Expenditures (Federal and local) ; elegeee 904,274 
TOTALS 

Federal Funds Approved $i $ 8,090,750 

Total Expenditures (Federal and local ) ... 16,314,747 


TABLE II. 
Federal Appropriations and Total Expenditures Under Title III of 
The National Defense Education Act From 1959 to 1961° 
By Subject Area 

SCIENCE 

Federal Funds Approved ............ .......$ 4,945,815 

Total Expenditures (Federal and local ) ee, ...... 9,897,906 
MATHEMATICS 

Federal Funds Approved TP 643,568 

Total Expenditures (Federal and local) 1,411,875 
MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

Federal Funds Approved eer 2,501,367 

Total Expenditures (Federal and local) {pi . 5,004,966 
TOTALS 

Federal Funds Approved sine. va .. $ 8,090,750 

Total Expenditures (Federal and local ) .. 16,314,747 

* Total expenditures estimated for 1960-61 projects. 
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The Bureau of NDEA Administration is responsible for determining 
what improvements in learning result from the expenditures. This respon- 
sibility is shared by all districts and county offices who have received 
funds under Title III of the National Defense Education Act. 

The activities of the Bureau of NDEA Administration in the evaluation 
of Title III have included the following steps: 


1. Cooperative planning with the members of the Division of Instruc- 
tion, California State Department of Education, to determine the 
purposes and technique of the evaluative procedures. 

. Involvement of representatives of the Legislative Analyst's Office 
and the Department 6f Finance, State of California. 

. Selection of Dr. Wilbur Schramm, Director of the Institute for 
Communication Research at Stanford University, as an advisor in 
the evaluation. , 

. Appointment of an advisory committee representing school districts 
and county offices who completed a pilot questionnaire to refine 
both the instrument and the procedures. 

. The holding of training sessions for county office representatives so 
that the districts might receive proper instructions regarding the 
purposes and technique of the evaluation. 


All county offices have completed their meetings with districts and the 
completed questionnaires have been filed with the Bureau of NDEA 
Administration. The completed questionnaires are to be coded by pro- 
fessional personnel recruited from county offices who assisted with the 
administration of the questionnaires. The coding is currently scheduled 
for the period of December 4 through December 15. 

In the development of evaluation plans one of the real problems was 
the approach which might be used. California has a great diversity of 
districts in terms of size, wealth, administrative organization, and person- 
nel; county offices have different problems than do school districts, and 
are diverse in themselves; many districts have had difficulty in implement- 
ing their projects; and the projects submitted varied greatly both in size 
and content. The procedures and instruments selected should be adapt- 
able to all such variations. 

Most important, it was recognized that there are many forces which 
are acting upon education today, pressing upon schools for change and 
improvement in instruction, and that the National Defense Education Act 
was only one of the many forces which might have caused improvement 
in the school programs of the State of California. 

It was finally determined that the best approach to the evaluation of 
the effectiveness of NDEA would involve a questionnaire which asked the 
respondents to take three general steps in their appraisal of NDEA. 
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First, the respondent district is asked to determine with as much speci- 
ficity as possible the changes which had taken place in their instructional 
programs during the period in which NDEA has been in existence. 

Second, districts are requested to determine the ways in which the 
National Defense Education Act might have influenced the changes which 
had taken place. These would vary from district to district, and in some 
districts no effect at all would be reported. 

The third step would ask for recommendations regarding desired im- 
provements in the Act and in the State administration of the Act based 
upon the analysis provided by the first two steps. 

To assist the schools in step one, the appraisal of change, the districts 
were asked to respond to these questions, covering the following areas: 


PROGRAM 
Describe the changes which have taken place in your program 
objectives, method, and content. (i.e., additional objectives, shifted 
emphasis within existing objectives, additional content, reorganiza- 
tion of content, provision for teacher demonstration, opportunity 
for student independent experimentation, etc. ) 


ORGANIZATION 

(1) Describe the nature of the changes made and identify the 
reasons for such changes. (i.e., grouping procedures for classes, 
grouping within classes, methods of selection of students, flexi- 
bility of scheduling, etc. ) 

(2) What was the nature of services provided by additional per- 
sonnel or reassignment of existing staff? Include in your an- 
swer the number of such personnel ahd the title(s) given to 
them. 

INSTRUCTIONAL FACILITIES 


Check in the appropriate spaces on the right the nature of equip- 
ment, materials, and minor remodeling provided by district funds 
alone and those obtained through an approved project under 
NDEA. (Either or both columns may be checked.) 
NDEA & District 
District Funds Only 
(1) Specialized science equipment and materials 
(2) Audio visual equipment .. 
(3) Audio visual materials . . noe 
(4) Library and reference materials... .. 
(5) Minor remodeling ....................... 
(6) Other (please specify) ................... 
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Indicate the per cent of the total budget for your science program, 
exclusive of teaching personnel, administrative overhead, and phys- 
ical plant, during the life of your project or projects, that has been 
paid for by Federal funds under NDEA. 
Per cent 
Puri. ACHIEVEMENT 
(1) What evidence do you have of greater understanding, enthu- 
siasm, and motivation? In your response, include all pertinent 
data that you have collected. 
(2) What kinds of information obtained from your evaluation pro- 
cedures have been most valuable in improving you program? 
(3) If evaluative instruments have been developed locally, please 
include a copy of each along with any instructions regarding 
its use. 
TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS 
Indicate in the space provided on the right your judgment as to the 
importance of the various factors listed. 


Of Very Of Consid- Of Mod- Of Of Little 
Great erable erate Slight or No 
Import. Import. Import. Import. Import. 





Quality of preparation 
before employment ——— 
Recruiting and selec- 
tion practices 
Locally directed in- 
service programs dicilsia 
NSF and NDEA college 
and university 
programs .. puis 
County office and state 
dept. workshops 
and conferences 
Locally produced 
curriculum guides 
Availability and use 
of new media 
Improved teacher 
attitudes he 
Other (please specify ) 












































What have you learned regarding the inter-relationships and se- 
quence of the above elements that has been particularly valuable 
in improving the effectiveness of your teaching staff? 
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The second step in the evaluation was to determine the ways in which 
NDEA had influenced the changes described. In general, the National 
Defense Education Act has had an influence on curriculum change in 
three general fashions: 


1. It has assisted districts in implementing plans which already existed 
by assisting in the financing of the program and the provision of 
consultant services. 

. The development of a project proposal and the necessary steps 
incident thereto have stimulated the development of new plans. It 
is the concern of the Bureau of NDEA to identify the nature of the 
plans which have developed, and to determine how NDEA might 
have had this stimulus. This may be done by a cause and effect 
analysis, or by a chronology from which cause and effect might be 
inferred. 

. Participation under NDEA in many cases has had indirect effects 
on related aspects of the instructional program. Such things as im- 
proved inservice education programs, techniques of such programs, 
and the development of improved evaluation instruments are fur- 
ther dimensions of the possible effect of the NDEA. 


Errecr or NDEA on ProGRAM CHANGE 


Tell how NDEA has contributed in each of these ways to the 
changes which have taken place in the program of elementary sci- 
ence. Your attention in responding to this question is directed to 
the processes by which you developed your project, the amount 
and degree of involvement of staff, the attitudinal changes influ- 


enced by this participation, and the values which seem to have 
been derived. 


The collection of necessary data to appraise the effect of NDEA and 
make suggestions for its improvement would not be complete without 
one section of the questionnaire being devoted to the effect of NDEA upon 
subject areas not financed by the Act. 


Dmect AND Inpmect INFLUENCE OF NDEA 
On Non-Suprortep Supyect AREAS 


What observable beneficial results have occurred in your school 
district which can be attributed directly or indirectly to your par- 
ticipation in an NDEA project in science? (i.e., better evaluation 
plans, more careful appraisal of existing programs, stimulation of 
program development in other areas, utilization of techniques and 
procedures originally developed in science for language arts or 
social studies, spare time use of equipment provided by NDEA in 
other areas, etc. ) 
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What specific undesirable results have occurred in your school 
district which can be attributed directly or indirectly to your par- 
ticipation in an NDEA project in science? (i.e., shift in allocation 
of consultant time, reduction of budget allocations to certain sub- 
jects areas, departmental conflicts, etc. ) 


There is some feeling that NDEA is a value judgment that certain 
areas of the school program are more important than others. It is not 
incumbent upon the respondent to evaluate the wisdom of the Congres- 
sional judgment exemplified in the Act, but it is important to determine 
what specific effects the National Defense Education Act has had upon 
other subject areas in the curriculum. Some of these may have been de- 
sirable, and some of them may have been undesirable. In the evaluation 
of NDEA, it is the concern of the California State Department of Educa- 
tion to determine both the good and the bad effect, and to understand 
the specific aspects of the Act and the State administration which have 
had these results. 

After a district has completed this careful analysis of the effect of 
NDEA upon the school program, the recommendations for change will 
be based upon factual evidence and objective judgment. This information 
was obtained by the following questions: 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


What change in Title III of the National Defense Education Act 
would make-it of more value to your district or county office? (i.e., 
addition or deletion of subject areas, additional funds for super- 
visory services, provisions for experimental programs, etc. ) 

What suggestions regarding the California State Plan and the 
Bureau of NDEA Administration can you offer? (i.e., change in 
deadlines, amount of consultant services, pre-application deadline 
conferences, use of local district and county personnel in project 
evaluation, simplification of project proposal, additional guidance 
in Manual of Information, etc. ) 


The recommendations made to the California State Department of 
Education will provide valuable information for representing California’s 
schools in Washington on future legislation. In addition, the recommen- 
dations for improvement in the administration of NDEA will be the basis 
for a state-wide advisory committee meeting to be held in December, 1961. 
At this meeting, changes in the state plan will be considered. Such items 
as changes in deadline, allowability of certain equipment and materials, 
the nature of the project proposal, and administrative organization of the 
Bureau will be subject to the scrutiny of the group. 
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The introduction to this article indicated the general feeling that the 
National Defense Education Act was an experiment in Federal aid. Any 
experiment, and particularly one which involves as many areas as NDEA, 
should expect some failures. If it is true that education is the tool by 
which a society preserves its culture and provides for its improvement, 
then it is hoped that this study of the effects of Title III of NDEA on the 
schools in California will make some contribution to the technique where- ° 
by this tool may be sharpened. 





EXCELLENCE AND LEADERSHIP 
HAS WESTERN EUROPE ANY LESSONS FOR US? 


First, we have underestimated the role of the teaching profession, probably the 
most important as well as the most difficult in any country. With the school age 
prolonged until fourteen or sixteen, only those teachers who have some intellectual 
power, mental curiosity, and some breadth can give boys and girls the impulse to go 
on studying. It will be a revolution in the mores of this country when teachers are 
paid as much as lawyers, doctors, and businessmen, when scientists are as respected 
as millionaires and become the Florida or Georgia weekend guests of Presidents; but 
such a revolution cannot long be postponed. It is positively paradoxical and well- 
nigh absurd to see a businessman surrounded with awe in his community, admired 
as a civic and church leader, courted by ever-hungry college presidents, because he 
has discovered a new cosmetic, a new pharmaceutical pill, skillfully advertised a new 
girdle, or built a new electrical appliance, while teachers, preachers, and scholars are 
discreetly scorned and politicians treated with even less discreet contempt as men 
necessarily ready to be bought and perhaps not even loyal enough to stay bought. . . . 

The paramount issue in this country today is, in our eyes, to restore links be- 
tween those who think and those who act, to turn more potential leaders away from 
the world of business, where they all too often become lost in routine, toward ideas 
and the problems of today, which are educational far more than economic, ideological 
even more than military. 


—Henri Peyre, Daedalus, Journal of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
“Excellence and Leadership in a Democracy,” Fall 1961 
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